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THE  CRISIS:  ITS  RATIONALE. 


The  time  has  come  for  the  exposure  of  a  great,  and,  it  may  be, 
a  disastrous  fallacy  in  the  political  reasoning  of  our  people.  Re- 
garding interest  as  the  controlling  power  in  worldly  affiiirs,  the 
States  as  sovereign,  and  that  sovereignty  referable  to  the  masses 
of  the  people  in  each  State,  under  our  republican  system,  they 
have  assumed  that  slavery  must  abide  the  sure  action  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  and  live  or  die,  according  as  enlight- 
ened self-interest,  acting  upon  the  whole  people  of  each  State, 
influenced  by  climate  and  productions,  shall  determine. 

Prominent  political  men,  seeking  excuses  for  inaction  or  acqui- 
escence, have  repeatedly  advanced  this  sedative  doctrine  ;  and 
people  of  all  parties  have  too  readily  accepted  it  as  true. 

The  error  consists  in  overlooking  the  foct  that  the  interest  of 
the  slaveholder  is  great  and  pernument,  and  is  not  the  intei-est  of 
the  State ;  and  that  the  interest  of  the  State  does  not  control  po- 
litical action.  lu  the  case  of  slavery,  republicanism  is  not  per- 
mitted to  act;  the  people  of  the  Slave  States  are  not  permitted  to 
be  enlightened  in  regard  to  their  interest  on  the  subject,  and  if 
they  were  enlightened,  they  are  not  permitted,  as  against  slavery, 
to  control  the  action  of  their  States.  This  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  and  philosophy  of  our  system,  but  it  is  our  actual 
condition,  and  whoever  would  help  our  country, in  its  ])resent  cri- 
sis, should  know  it  and  give  it  thoughtful  heed.  The  necessities 
of  slaver}'  create  for  it  a  political  system  that  is  realh'  irreconcil- 
able with  our  constitutional  pt)litical  system. 

The  system  of  government  devised  by  oui  fathers,  is  one  of 
most  perfect  and  practical  republicanism.  It  differs  i\\m\  other 
sj'stems  of  republicanism,  especially  in  its  provisions  for  great 
national  power  and  expansion,  combined  with  provisions  for  com- 
plete  local    self-government,  guaranteed    against   revolutionary 
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violence  and  physical  force.  Its  true  character  was  so  well  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Calhoun,*  that  his  language  is  copied  here,  nut 
only  as  a  clear  and  correct  statement,  but  also  as  a  valuable 
testimony  from  one  whose  example  and  teachings  have  nevei- 
theless,  done  much,  very  much,  to  defeat  the  practical  working 
of  our  system,  according  to  his  own  explanation  of  its  nature  and 
intention.  Treating  of  the  guarantees  in  the  Constitution  against 
external  and  internal  violence  towards  a  State,  and  against 
encroachment  by  rulers,  he  says : 

"Having  now  answered  your  several  questions,  I  deem  it  due,  both  to  myself 
nnd  the  occasion,  to  stat«  in  conclusion  what,  according  to  the  opinion  T  enter- 
tain would  be  the  effects  of  these  guarantees,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  they  impose. 

"  The  great  and  leading  effect  would  be,  to  put  an  end  to  all  changes  in  the  form  of 
government  and  Constitutions  of  the  States,  origifialing  in  force  -^r  revolution  ;  unless, 
indeed,  they  should  be  effected  against  the  united  resistance  of  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government.  It  would  give  to  the  govt- rument  and  constitution  of  each,  the  stability  of 
the  whole  ;  so  that  no  one  could  be  subverted  without  subverting,  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  system;  and  this  I  believe  to  have  l)een  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  in  inserting  the  guarantee  section.  They  were  experienced  and  wise 
men,  and  did  their  work  effectually.  They  had  carried  the  country  successfully  through, 
by  their  wisdom  and  patriotism,  the  most  remarkable  political  revolution  on  the 
records  of  history,  and  firmly  established  the  Constitutions  and  Governments  of  the 
States,  composing  the  Union,  on  the  gi\}at  principles  of  popular  liberty,  in  which  it 
originated.  Nothing  was  lefl  undone  to  perfect  their  great  and  glorioiis  task,  but  to 
reconstruct,  on  more  correct  and  solid  principles,  the  common  Constitution  and  Gov- 
ernment of  all  the  States,  and  bind  them  into  one  compact  and  durable  structure. 
This  was  their  crowning  work;  and  how  well  it  was  performed,  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution and  Government  will  stand  more  durable  than  brass,  an  everlasting  monument 
of  their  wisdom  and  patriotism. 

'•  But  very  imperfect,  indeed,  would  tJieir  task  have  been  left,  if  they  had  not 
adopted  effectual  means  to  guard  all  the  parts  against  the  lawless  shocks  of  violence 
and  revolution.  They  were  too  deeply  read  in  the  history  of  free  and  confedemted 
States  not  to  know  the  necessity  of  taking  effectual  guards  against  them  ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  inserted  in  the  Constitution  the  guarantee  section,  which  will  effectually  and 
forever  guard  against  those  dangerous  enemies  of  popular  and  constitutional  govern- 
ments, if  the  Federal  Government  shall  faithfully  do  its  duty.  They  would,  in  such 
case,  efU'ctually  close  the  doors,  on  every  side,  against  their  entrance,  —  whether  at- 
tempted by  invasion  from  without,  domestic  violence  from  within,  or  through  the  law- 
less ambition  and  usurpation  of  rulers. 

"  But  while  the  framers  of  the  Federal  Constitution  thus  carefully  protected  the 
system  against  changes  by  the  rude  hand  of  violence  and  revolution,  they  were 
too  experienced  and  wise  to  undertake  to  close  the  door  against  all  changes.  They 
well  knew  that  all  the  works  of  man,  whatever  may  be  their  skill,  are  imperfect  of 
themselves,  and  liable  to  decay  ;   and  that,  in  order  to  perfect  and  perpetuate  what 

•  See  his  lett'^r  to  Hon.  William  Smith,  of  Rhode  Island,  July  3,  1843,  in  the  6th 
vol.  of  Calhoun's  works,  p.  234. 
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they  had  done,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  remedy  to  correct  its  imperfections 
and  repair  the  injuiies  of  time,  by  maklnj,'  »iich  chanj^es  as  tlie  one  or  tlie  other  mifjht 
require.  They  also  knew  that,  if  such  ehanffes  were  not  pel  milted,  vicilence  and 
revohftion  wculd,  in  time,  bui-st  open  the  door.s  which  they  !ind  so  carefully  closed 
against  them,  and  U?i\r  down  the  whole  system  in  their  Ijlind  and  unskillful  attempts 
to  repaid  it.  Xor  were  they  i;rnoiant  that,  in  pit)viding  for  amendments,  it  wituhl  t)c 
necessary,  in  order  to  give  sutticieut  stiibility  to  the  system,  to  guard  against  hasty 
and  thoughtU'ss  innovations,  l)ut,  at  t!ie  same  time,  to  avoid  sucii  restrictions  a« 
Avould  not  leave  sutflcient  facility  fur  making  the  reipiisite  changes.  And  this 
too.  is  executed  with  the  same  wisduni  and  skill  which  ttliaractei-ized  every  other 
part  of  their  work  in  the  various  jjrovisions  contained  in  the  Federal  Ci  nstitutiun  for 
amendments; — which,  while  they  aftiird  suflicieiit  guards  against  innovations,  afford 
at  the  same  time,  sutticient  facility  for  the  objects  conteni]jlated.  15ut  one  thing  still 
i«mained  to  perfect  their  work. 

"•  It  might  be  that  the  party  in  j)ower  would  be  opposed  to  all  changes,  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  door  being  thus  closed  against  force  and  revolution,  and  the 
restrictions  impo.sed  on  the  amending  power,  in  order  to  prevent  hasty  innovations, 
— they  might  make  successful  resistance  against  all  attempts  to  amend  th(!  constitu- 
tion, however  necessary,  if  no  adequate  provision  were  made  to  prevent  it  This  they 
foresaw,  and  provided  against  it  an  ample  remedy  ;  after  exjilaining  whicli,  I  shall 
close  this  long  comniunicalion. 

"  The  framers  of  the  Federal  Constitution  were  not  only  experienced  and  wise 
men,  but  firm  believers  also  in  the  capacitv  of  their  fellow-citiycns  for  self-government. 
It  was  in  the  full  persuasion  of  the  correctness  of  this  belief  that,  after  having  excluded 
violence  and  revolution,  or  physical  force  as  the  means  of  change,  and  placed  ade- 
quate guards  against  innovation,  they  ojiened  wide  the  doors  —  never  to  be  closed  — 
for  the  free  and  full  ojjeratiou  of  all  the  moral  elements  in  favor  of  change;  not  doubt- 
ing that  if  reason  be  lef^,  free  to  combat  error,  all  the  amendments  which  time  and  ex- 
perience might  show  to  be  necessary,  would,  in  the  end  be  made;  and  that  the  system, 
under  their  salutary  influence,  would  go  on  indefinitely,  purifying  ami  i  erfecting  it- 
,^elf  Thus  thinking. — the  liberty  of  the  press, — the  fieetlom  of  speech  and  debate. — 
the  trial  by  jury, —  the  privilege  of  habeas  corp^^s,  —  and  the  right  of  the  ])eople 
peaceably  to  assemble  together,  and  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances, — are  all  put 
under  the  sacred  guarantee  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  secured  to  the  citizen 
against  the  power  both  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  Thus  it  is,  that  the 
same  high  power,  which  guarantees  protection  to  the  goveriunents  of  the  States  against 
change  or  subversion  by  physical  force,  guarantees,  at  the  same  lime,  to  the  citizens 
ju'otection  against  restrictions  on  the  unlimited  use  of  tliese  great  mond  agents  for 
eifecting  such  changes  as  reason  may  show  to  be  necessary.  Nor  ought  their  oveiv 
powering  efficacy  to  accomplish  the  object  intended,  to  be  doubted.  iJacked  by  per- 
severance and  sustained  by  these  powerful  auxiliaries,  reason  in  the  end  will  surely 
prevail  over  error  and  abuse,  however  obstinately  maintained;  —  and  this  the  more 
surely,  by  the  exclusion  of  so  daugemus  an  idly  as  meie  brute  force.  The  operation 
may  be  slow,  but  will  not  W  the  less  sure.  Nor  is  the  tardiness  an  olijeclion.  All 
changes  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State,  ought  to  be  the  work  of  time,  ample 
discussion,  and  reflection;  and  no  people  who  lack  the  re((uisi(e  ]ierseverunce  to  go 
through  the  slow  an<l  difficult  process  necessary  at  once  to  guard  against  imjiroper 
innovations,  and  to  insure  wise  and  salutary  changes,  -or  who  are  ever  ready  to  re- 
sort to  revolution,  instead  of  ref\)rm.  where  refVuiu  may  ]h\  jiracticable, — can  preserve 
their  liberty.  Nor  would  it  bo  desirable,  if  it  were  jiracticable,  to  nuike  the  re(piisi;e 
changes  without  going  through  a  long  previous  jirocess  of  discussion  and  agitation. 
They  are  indispensable  means, — the  only  school  (if  I  may  be  allowed  theexjiression.) 
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in  our  case,  that  can  diffiiso  and  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  community,  the  principles  and 
doctrines  necessary  to  uphold  our  complex  but  beautiful  system  of  governments.  In 
none  that  ever  existed,  are  they  so  much  required;  and  in  none  were  they  ever  calcu- 
lated to  produce  such  powerful  effect  Its  very  complication  —  so  many  distinct 
sovereign  and  independent  States,  each  with  its  separate  government,  and  all  united 
under  one  —  is  calculated  to  give  a  force  to  discussion  and  agitation,  never  before 
kaovva  — and  to  cause  a  diffusion  of  political  intelligence  heretofore  unknown  in  the 
history  of  the  world, — if  the  Federal  Government  shall  do  its  duty  under  the  guarantees 
of  the  Constitution  by  thus  ])romptly  suppressing  physical  force  as  an  element  of 
change,  —  and  keeping  wide  open  the  door  for  the  full  and  free  action  of  all  the  moral 
elements  in  its  favor.  No  people  ever  had  so  fair  a  start  All  that  is  lacking  is,  that 
we  shall  understand  in  all  its  groat  and  beautiful  proportions  the  noble  political  struc- 
ture reaped  by  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  our  ancestors,  and  to  have  the  virtue 
and  the  .sense  to  preserve  and  protect  it" 

This  is,  imdoubtedl}',  tlie  true  theory  of  onr  government ;  re- 
publicanism guaranteed  to  every  State — the  liberty  of  the  press 

—  the  freedom  of  speech  and  debate  —  the  trial  by  jury  —  the 
privilege  of  hah  as  corpus  —  and  tiie  right  of  the  people  peace- 
ably to  assemble  together,  and  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances 

—  all  put  under  tlie  sacred  guarantee  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  secured  to  the  citizens  against  the  power  both  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments. 

Such  is  our  theory  —  our  system;  but  such,  unfortunately,  is 
not  our  practice,  especially  where  slavery  is  concerned.  We 
think  it  logically  demonstrable  that  slavery  cannot  permanently 
coexist  with  republicanism  thus  guaranteed,  "We  think  our 
fathers  knew  this,  and  that  they  expected,  when  they  guaranteed 
republicanism  in  the  States  and  did  not  guarantee  slavery  there, 
that  republicanism  would  root  out  slavery.  We  think,  also,  that 
they  who  are  determined,  in  every  event,  to  hold  on  to  slavery, 
are  also  aware  of  its  real  incompatibility  with  our  system,  and 
that  to  this,  are  to  be  ascribed  tiieir  persevering  attempts,  first,  to 
change  our  system  by  construction,  and,  failing  in  this,  to  with- 
draw from  it  with  their  cherished  "  institution." 

The  known  necessities  of  slavery  have  caused  to  grow  up  in 
these  United  States,  wherever  slavery  exists,  a  system  utterly  at 
war  with  our  proper  system,  and  with  many  of  the  plainest  and 
most  important  provisions  of  our  Constitution.  The  liberty  of  the 
press,  the  freedom  of  speech  and  debate,  do  not,  and  cannot, 
exist,  where  slavery  is  to  be  permanent.  The  trial  by  jury,  the 
privilege  of  habeas  corpus^  and  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble  together  and  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  may 
not  be  violated  by  statutory  enactments,  or  judicial  construction, 
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in  Slave  States  ;  but  Vigilance  Committees  and  Lynch-law,  super- 
sede other  law,  and  provide  effectively  for  the  necessities  of 
slavery.  The  slave  laws  of  Kansas  shocked  the  moral  sense  of 
the  people,  and  even  of  the  United  States  Senate,  but  their  provi- 
sions were  not  worse  than  the  necessities  of  slavery,  existing  in 
such  a  community,  actually  require.  Such  provisions  have  to  be 
enforced  where  slavery  exists,  and  the  practical  result  is  the  same, 
whether  the  law  is  administered  according  to  Judge  Lynch,  or  has 
a  more  formal  sanction.  Judge  Lumpkin,  of  Georgia,  expound- 
ing the  severe  provisions  of  their  laws  against  the  education  or 
intellectual  employment  of  negroes,  says  : 

"  I  do  not  refer  to  these  severe  restrictions  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  them. 
They  hare  my  hearty  and  cordial  approval.  The  great  principle  of  self-preservation 
demands,  on  the  part  of  the  white  population  unceasing  vigilance  and  firmness,  as 
well  as  uniform  kindness,  justice  and  humanity.  Everything  must  bo  interdicted 
which  is  calculated  to  render  the  slave  discontented  with  his  condition,  or  would  tend 
to  increase  his  capacity  for  mischief"  * 

The  great  principle  of  self-preservation  demands^  on  tlie  part 
of  the  white  jyopulation  unceasing  vigilance  and  firmness.  Every 
thing  must  he  interdicted  which  is  calculated  to  render  the  slave 
discontented  with  his  condition.  This  is  not  only  thus  authorita- 
tively expounded  to  be  the  law  and  the  reason  of  the  law,  but  it 
commends  itself  to  our  understanding :  we  see  that,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  it  must  be  so,  and  that  slavery,  admitted  to  be  per- 
manent, carries  with  it,  by  the  force  of  its  actual  necessities,  a 
system  of  government  and  of  law  adapted  to  itself  and  its  self- 
preservation,  whatever  may  be  the  professed  forms  of  govern- 
ment. From  the  cautious  necessities  of  slavery,  result  general 
popular  ignorance,  and  the  concentration  of  political  power  in  the 
hands  of  slaveholders.  Their  interests  become  the  interests  of  the 
State  government.  They  wield  the  political  power,  and  others 
share  in  their  favor  only  as  they  show  themselves  acquiescent  and 
servicable. 

Reasoning  a, priori  we  \vould  infer  this  state  of  things;  looking 
at  facts  we  see  it  exemplified.  For  more  than  forty  years,  States 
in  this  Union  —  not  one,  only,  but  a  considerable  number  of  them 
—  have  been  shown  to  be  held  down  and  impoverished  by  slavery. 
Lying  side  by  side  with  other  States  free  from  slavery,  yet  hav- 

*  See  Georgia  Law  KeportK  Vol.  14,  p.  198. 
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ing  no  better  soil  or  climate  or  natural  productiveness,  the  general 
and  aggregate  wealth  of  the  people  and  their  standard  of  living 
are  seen  to  be  vastly  inferior  to  those  of  the  Free  States.  There 
stands  the  fact,  too  patent  for  denial  or  equivocation.  Yet  not  in 
one  of  these  States  is  that  law  of  self-interest  which  is  so  much 
relied  on,  working,  however  gradually,  the  extinction  of  slavery. 
Surely  if  the  law  were  so  potent,  forty  years  are  long  enough  for 
it  to  begin  to  act.  Obviously  it  is  not  true  that  slavery  will  be 
abandoned  when  it  becomes  unprofitable  to  a  State,  or  to  thepeo- 
ple  of  a  State ;  because  the  republican  system  contemplated  by 
our  fathers,  and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  does  not  prevail 
in  the  Slave  States,  but  is  overborne  and  crushed  ojit  there  by  the 
despotic  necessities  of  slavery.  Hence  it  is,  that,  gradually,  there 
has  grown  up  in  the  Slave  States,  a  systematic  distrust  of  majori- 
ties. More  and  more  their  State  Constitutions  have  guarded 
against  popular  influences,  especially  where  slavery  is  concerned  ; 
and  Mr.  Calhoun,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  expressed  fre- 
quent apprehension  and  dread  of  what  he  called  "the  tyranny  of 
majorities,"  and  gave  much  attention  to  contriving  methods 
whereby  the  minority  might  check  and  control  the  majority. 

The  example  of  some  States  that  did  actually  abolish  slavery^ 
will,  perhaps,  be  cited  as  against  our  reasoning,  but  it  is  not. 
Slavery  in  those  States  had  not  yet  attained  the  political  control, 
and  men  were  then  nearer  to  the  times  and  more  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  revolution.  Republicanism  was  not  then  suppressed, 
but  was  active  and  dominant  in  those  States,  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  Freedom  of  discussion 
and  the  interest  of  the  masses  prevailed  over  the  interest  and 
desires  of  the  slaveholders.  If  any  of  the  latter  favored  the  move- 
ment  it  was  because  their  sense  of  right  or  their  other  interests 
overcame  their  interests  as  slaveholders.  Had  the  question  been 
left  to  the  slaveholders  in  those  States,  their  interest  would  never 
have  led  them  to  abolish  slavery.  It  was  the  interest  of  the 
masses  sustained  by  their  moral  convictions,  enacting  and  enforc- 
ing positive  legal  prohibitions,  against  the  interests  and  wishes 
of  slaveholders,  that  abolished  slavery  in  those  States ;  and  not 
the  changed  interests  or  relaxing  cupidity  of  the  slaveholders 
themselves.  Where  slaveholders  have  the  political  power,  slavery 
will  never  be  abolished,  whatever  may  be  its  impoverishing  effects 
on  the  State  or  the  masses  of  the  people ;  and  this  law  will  pre- 
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vail  wliatever  the  climate  or  the  prodnclions  of  the  State.  The 
law  of  interest  does  not  M'ork  there,  through  tlie  masses,  to  abolish 
slavery,  but  through  the  slaveholders,  to  i)erpetuaie  it. 

The  interest  of  tlie  slaveholder  in  his  slave  is,  always  and  every- 
where, precisely  measured  by  the  marketable  pecuniary  value  ot 
the  slave — by  his  price.  Where  a  slave  can  be  sold  fur  fifty  dol- 
lars, that  fact  signifies  that,  in  that  case,  slavery,  or  the  right  or 
legal  ability  to  hold  the  person  in  bondage,  is  actually  wortli  fifty 
dollars  to  the  master.  So  if  the  price"  be  ten  dollars,  or  five 
thousand  dollars,  the  price  measures  the  marketable  value  to  the 
master,  of  the  relation  between  him  and  his  bondman.  And 
therefore,  wherever  a  slave  will  sell  for  anything^  slavery  is  val- 
uable to  the  master,  and  therefore  his  interest  will  not  lead  him 
to  abolish  it.  There  is  no  part  of  the  United  States  in  which 
slavery,  or  the  unlimited  right  of  one  man  to  appro]>riate  the  ser- 
vices of  another,  would  not  be  pecuniarily  and  largely  valuable. 
Tlie  colored  people  of  Chicago  would,  if  held  there  as  slaves,  con- 
stitute a  large  pecuniary  interest  of  their  owners.  The  legal  right 
and  ability  to  work  a  gang  of  stalwart  fugitives  in  the  Canadian 
forests,  would  insure  a  fortune  thereto  their  master:  and  Gov. 
Wise  was  right  when  he  told  us  of  the  great  pecuniary  value  of 
slaves  to  dig  for  gold  in  California,  if  only  slavery  were  legalized 
and  protected  there.  Some  pertinent  statements  and  statistics 
are  copied  here,  from  the  letter  of  an  intelligent  observer  who  was 
traveling  in  Kentucky.*     He  says  : 

"  It  is  a  common  assertion  that  the  complete  substitution  of  free  labor  for  slave 
labor  would  be  profitable,  and  that  even  without  Abolition  action  and  outside  pres- 
sure, such  change  would  be  produced,  in  a  somewhat  longer  time,  by  the  choice  of 
the  slaveholders,  directed  by  considerations  of  economy.  There  is  no  proposition 
more  groundless.  If  free  labor  was  more  cheap  and  jjrofitable,  many  slavehohU-rs 
would  have  learned  it,  and  have  already  made  tlie  complete  substltulion.  This  has 
not  occurred,  as  I  am  informed,  on  a  single  farm  in  Kentucky,  unless  where  the  easy 
access  of  Abolitionist  negro-stealers  renders  the  holding  of  slaves  too  hazardous.  If 
any  reliance  really  were  placed  in  this  oflen-asserted  dogma,  the  certain  result  wonld 
have  been  seen  in  a  great  diminution  of  tlie  number  of  slaves,  and  ev.'n  remote  fn.m 
the  Abolition  border,  compared  to  the  whites.  On  the  contrary,  the  proportion  of 
slaves  has  been  increased,  and  greatly,  from  tlw  census  of  IT'.IO  to  the  last  of  lt<50— 
and  regularly  to  1840.  The  small  rel.ative  diminution  between  1X40  and  1S'>().  (though 
still  with  an  absolute  increase  in  that  time  of  2S,72:{  slaves),  may  safely  be  a.scribed. 
and  entirely,  to  the  incendiary  action  of  Northern  Abolitionists,  and  not,  in  the  least. 

»  His  letter  is  dated  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and  was  published  in  the  Charleston  Mer- 
cury, Sept  24,  1860. 
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to  negro  slavery  being  otherwise  less  profitable.  The  proportions  in  Kentucky  have 
been  very  nearly  as  follows : 

"  1790,  there  was  one  .slave  to  every  five  white  inhabitants. 

"  1800,  there  was  one  slave  to  every  four  and  a  half  white  inhabitants. 

''  1810,  there  was  one  slave  to  every  four  white  inhabitants. 

"  1820,  there  was  one  slave  to  every  three  and  a  half  white  inhabitants. 

"1830,  there  was  one  slave  to  every  three  white  inhabitants. 

"1840,  there  was  one  slave  to  every  three  white  inhabitants. 

"1850,  there  was  one  slave  to  every  three  and  a  half  white  inhabitants. 

"If  the  smaller  propoitional  increase  of  slaves  in  the  last  cited  decade  was  caused 
by  diminution  of  their  economical  value,  (if  not  affected  by  Abolition  action),  it  be- 
comes those  who  maintain  that  general  proposition  to  show  what  difference  has 
occurred  in  the  agriculture  of  Kentucky,  or  otherwise,  to  produce  such  change  of 
value  in  labor.  In  truth,  there  are  few,  if  any  agriculturists,  and  none  in  this  better 
portion  of  Kentucky,  who  do  not  use,  or  would  not  prefer,  slaves  to  hired  free  labor- 
ers— as  would  be  the  case,  if  the  choice  were  free,  in  every  now  fiee  State  where  the 
climate  is  as  mild.  And  if  fanaticism  and  legal  prohibition  and  penalties  did  not 
prevent  the  holding  of  negro  slaves,  and  their  secure  and  quiet  possession  anywhere, 
they  would  be  bought  and  held  in  numbers,  and  to  great  advantage,  for  menial  em- 
ployments and  as  house  servants,  in  every  now  non-slaveholding  State,  without  regard 
to  severity  of  climate.  At  least,  all  wealthy  house-keepers  would  rejoice  to  own 
negro  slaves  as  domestic  servants,  to  save  their  wives  and  daughters  from  their  pres- 
ent toil  and  drudgery,  in  acting  as  servants,  and  performing  all  the  most  revolting, 
degrading,  and  debasing  duties  of  such  service. 

"  Negro  slavery  is  nowhere  now  kept  out  of  either  the  new  Territories,  or  the 
older  Northern  States,  by  its  being  unprofitable  for  every  employment;  but  is  excluded 
by  positive  prohibitory  laws  and  penalties,  and  still  more  by  the  prevailing  anti-slav- 
ery fanaticism,  which  alone  would  render  property  in  slaves  entirely  insecure  and 
worthless,  and  make  the  possessor  odious  in  the  highest  degree.  If  negro  slaves  could 
be  taken  to,  and  held  securely  under  the  laws  in  any  State  or  Territory,  where  the  profit 
or  convenience  of  owners  would  require,  they  would  spread  into  every  Northern  State, 
and  be  demanded  in  such  numl)ers,  that  a  million  of  slave  population,  to  be  there 
held,  would  not  more  than  maintain  the  needed  supply.  The  most  earnest  advocates 
for  the  advantages  of  the  institution  of  negro  slavery,  and  for  its  greatest  extension, 
would  ask  no  better  means  for  the  desired  ends,  than  the  fair  and  full  api)lication  of 
the  rule  of  leaving  the  demand  for  slaves,  and  the  profits  of  their  employment,  with 
their  secure  possession,  to  direct  and  limit  their  use,  and  to  determine  the  extension 
and  limits  of  the  institution  of  negro  slavery." 

To  this  testimony  we  add,  (what  all  must  know),  that  the  vices 
and  passions  of  men  contribute  largely  to  sustain  slavery  every- 
where ;  and  also  that,  contrary  to  general  impression,  the  Census 
shows*  the  expectation  of  life  of  colored  persons  to  be  greater  in 
New  England  than  in  Louisiana. 

We  think  the  observations  above  quoted  substantial!}''  correct, 
and  that  the  pecuniary  interest  of  slaveholders  can  nowhere  be 
relied  on  to  relax  human  bondage.     If  they  control  the  State,  the 

*  See  abstract  of  U.  S.  Census,  IS.'SO,  p.  13. 
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Government  expresses  and  responds  to  their  interests.  Slavery, 
originated  and  sustained  by  cupidity,  nowhere  subsides  of  its  own 
accord.  Only  the  adverse  interests  and  moral  convictions  of  non- 
slaveliolders,  armed  with  legal  ])ower,  can  reach  and  abolish  it. 
Slaveholders  know  this,  instinctively,  and  hence  they  grasp  and 
hold  instinctively  to  political  power;  and  hence,  in  no  slave  State, 
can  the  system  of  enlightened  pojndar  self-government,  provided 
for  by  the  Constitution  and  so  justly  described  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
be  permitted  to  prevail.  The  peculiar,  self-constituted,  oligarch- 
ical system  established  by  slavery,  must  prevail  there  instead;  and 
even  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  where  they  conflict  with 
it,  must,  of  necessity,  give  way. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  aided 
by  the  press,  the  telegraph  and  railroads,  are  dangerous  to  the 
continued  political  supremacy  of  slavery  in  the  slave  States,  even 
when  aided  by  its  self-constituted  and  unconstitutional  anti-repub- 
lican system.  The  several  slave  States  actually  need,  for  the  safe 
perpetuation  of  their  system,  the  effective  protection  of  a  national 
government.  Slavery,  with  all  its  advantages  guaranteed  by  State 
constitutions,  and  the  increasing  stringency  of  its  system  of  influ- 
ence, terror,  and  power,  is,  in  itself,  so  essentially  weak  and  wrong, 
that  it  actually  needs,  and  must  have,  strong,  positive,  and  active 
support  and  protection  from  a  government  armed  with  national 
power.  Therefore,  politicians  in  the  slave  States,  and  their  allies 
and  coadjutors,  have  not  been  engaged  in  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion, when  seeking,  in  every  possible  way,  by  construction  and 
otherwise,  to  press  our  general  government  into  the  active  service 
of  slavery,  and  to  save  slavery  from  even  the  possible  influence 
of  republicanism  in  the  slave  States. 

Hon.  Albert  Rust,  member  of  Congress  from  Alabama,  said  in 
his  place  last  fall  : 

"It  is  only  by  denying  to  legislative  bodies  everywhere  under  our  government, 
the  power  to  impair  or  affect  the  right  of  property  iu  slaves,  that  you  give  permanent 
peace  and  security  to  the  slaveholder." 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  in  the  South  Carolina 
Legislature,  last  fall,  said  : 

"  Out  of  the  Union,  otir  means  and  resources  will  go  to  Iniild  up  a  power  under 
our  own  control,  to  be  wielded  by  ourselves  for  our  defence." 

Gov.  Pettus,  of  Mississippi,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature, 
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in  special  session^  (Nov.  26, 1S60),  said,  referring  to  the  past,  it  Lad 
beeu  the  opinion  of  manj, 

"  That  ^v(i  might  still  defend  ourselves  in  the  Uniorl,  by  the  poM'er  of  our  State 
governments,  wiUt  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government.  But  when,  in  a  recent  presi- 
dential election,  a  large  majority  have  decreed  that  the  Federal  Government,  iciih  all 
its  immense  pow^r  on  idtich  ice  relied  for  protection,  shall  hereafter  be  administered 
by  the  same  class  of  men  who  have  been  guilty  of  all  these  acts  of  violence  and  bad 
faith,  it  is  folly,  it  is  madness,  to  hope  for  safety  in  such  a  government." 

The  sentences  we  have  italicised,  show  the  point  for  which  the 
quotation  is  given. 

Mr.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  a  prominent  leader  in  the  seces- 
sion movement,  and  when  just  elected  to  tlie  Convention,  said, 
(Nov.  12,  186U)  : 

"  The  Southern  Confederacy,  ought  to  be  a  Slaveholding  Confederacy.  It  is  no 
experiment  that  free  government  should  exist  in  slaveholding  countwes.  The  Repub- 
lics of  Rome  and  Greece — still  the  light  and  glory  of  ancient  times — were  built  on 
domestic  slaveiy.  But  it  is  an  experiment  to  maintain  free  government  with  univer- 
sal suffrage,  and  the  whole  population  to  control  the  government. 

"  Population  increases  faster  than  capital,  and  no  prosperity  can  long  stave  off 
the  dire  conflict  which  must  arise  between  want  and  affluence — population  and  cap- 
ital. Where  the  great  majority  of  the  population  have  no  property,  which  is  the  case 
with  every  nation  in  Europe,  what  shall  protect  property  under  the  control  of  this 
majority  from  partition  or  confiscation  ?  AVhat  is  libeity  worth  with  starvation  ;  and 
what  is  property  worth  with  confiscation  ?  Our  Confederacy  must  be  a  Slaveholding 
Confederacy.    We  have  had  enough  of  a  confederacy  with  dissimilar  institutions." 

Yice-President  Stephens,  in  a  speech  lately,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
where  he  had  a  public  reception,  speaking  of  their  new  Constitu- 
tion, said : 

"  The  changes  in  our  Constitution  were  made  with  a  view  to  conform  to  our  social 
institutions,  and  afford  a  greater  protection  to  our  slave  property." 

Thus,  looking  into  the  real  reason  of  our  present  difficulties,  it 
is  found  in  the  necessities  of  slavery  for  active  national  protection 
— an  inherent  incongruity  between  Slavery  and  Republicanism — 
between  the  system  which  slavery  necessitates,  and  the  system 
guaranteed  by  our  Federal  Constitution.  It  is  the  irrepressible 
conflict ;  and  the  Sphynx-question  now  propounded  to  us,  is, — 
which  shall  prevail,  Slavery  and  its  now  recognized  necessities, 
or,  the  Republican  government  founded  by  our  fathers,  and  estab- 
lished by  our  Constitution  ? 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.     "Wo  are  not  presenting  imme- 
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diate  abolition  as  tlie  alternative,  much  less  arc  wo  suggesting 
that  the  Federal  Government  should,  in  any  way  whatever,  en- 
gage in  the  abolition  of  slaverv  in  the  States.  Fur  auirht  we  have 
said,  and  for  aught  that  api)eai's,  slavery  ma}'  contiinie  fur  yeai-s, 
and  for  generations,  as  it  has  continued  in  theShvve  States,  subject 
only  to  the  rightful  action  of  moral  and  political  iiiflucnccs  in  the 
States  themselves.  While  it  can  fairly  meet  and  deal  with  these, 
let  it  live,  and,  if  it  can,  flourish.  AVlien  it  cannot  do  so — and 
we  believe  that  pernianently  and  successfully  it  cannot — there  is 
now  no  government,  and  there  never  should  be  any,  to  put  down 
republicanism  in  the  States,  in  order  to  sustain  slavery  there. 
Our  Constitution  guarantees  the  perpetuity  of  republicanism  there, 
and  it  does  not  guarantee  the  perpetuity  of  slavery.  We  believe 
the  Constitution  is  right ;  and  if  slavery,  anxiously  forecasting, 
determines  now  to  set  up  its  ultimate  necessities  as  i)aramount  to 
the  Constitution,  then  the  Government  and  the  Constitution,  and 
not  Slavery,  are  to  be  sustained. 

That  the  subversion  of  our  Republican  system  has  long  been 
deliberately  purposed  and  planned,  we  have  had  abundant  evi- 
dence, but  did  not  sufficiently  believe  it.  That  leading  southern 
journal,  the  Hichmond  Enquirer^  said,  about  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1856  : 

'■'  The  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  may,  and  probably  will,  originate  a  reaction  in  pub- 
lic opinion  that  will  encourage  the  extension  of  the  conservative  institution  of  slavery, 
and  the  extension  of  the  British  and  southern  European  races,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  stemming  and  turning  back  the  torrent  of  infidelity,  materialism,  sensiialitj'.  agror 
rianism,  and  anai-chy,  that  threatens  to  overwhelm  us  from  the  prolific  hive  of  northern 
Europe. 

"  The  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  would  lx>  a  reactionary  movement  in  favor  of 
slavery  and  conservatism. 

•' '  Forewarned,  forearmed.'  We  see  the  numbers,  the  character,  the  designs  of  our 
enemies.     Let  us  prepare  to  resist  them  and  diive  them  back. 

"Let  the  South  present  a  compact  and  undividtvl  front.  Let  hor  .'*how  to  the  bar- 
barians that  her  sparse  population  offers  but  little  hopes  of  plunder  ;  her  military  and 
self-reliant  habits,  and  her  firm  union  and  devoted  resolution,  no  chance  of  conquest. 
Let  her,  if  possible,  detach  Pennsj'lvania  and  southern  Ohio,  southern  Indiana,  and 
southern  Illinois,  from  the  North,  and  make  the  highlands  between  the  Ohio  and  th« 
lakes  the  dividing  line.  Let  the  South  treat  with  California,  and.  if  neces.sary,  ally 
herself  with  Russia,  with  Cuba,  and  Brazil. 

"A  common  danger  from  without,  and  a  common  necessity  (slavery)  within,  will 
1)0  sure  to  make  the  South  a  great,  a  united,  a  vigilant,  and  wai-like  jicople." 

The  same  paper,  in  a  subsequent  article,  (Oct.  14,  1856),  after 
earefiilly  counting  up  the  military  resources  of  Virginia,  says: 
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"xVdd  to  this  abundant  provison  of  war  muniments,  the  fruits  of  her  certain  seizure 
of  Fortress  Monroe  with  its  well  stored  arsenals,  as  well  as  the  federal  armory  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  first  occurrence  of  hostilities  with  the  North  ;  and  her  military 
preparations  would  be  very  far  from  contemptible.  The  skill  of  her  people  with  the 
rifle  and  in  horsemanship  is  proverbial ;  and  we  speak  the  words  of  calm  reflection 
when  we  say,  in  no  spirit  of  boa.stfulness,  that  if  the  North  should  undertake  to  in- 
vade the  South,  by  throwing  open  her  ports  to  free  trade  with  foreign  nations,  and 
refusing  to  allow  federal  duties  to  be  collected  in  her  waters,  Virginia  could  alone 
drive  back  their  forces. 

"  Virginia  makes  no  boasts  of  these  preparations  ;  but  as  surely  as  the  sun  shines 
over  her  beautiful  fields,  she  will  treat  the  election  of  an  abolition  candidate  as  a  breach 
of  the  treaty  of  1780,  and  a  release  of  eveiy  sovereign  State  in  the  South  from  all  part 
and  lot  in  its  stipulations.  The  South  will  then  revert  to  free  trade,  her  favorite  and 
long-desired  policy  ;  and  her  commerce  will  be  no  longer  shackled  with  a  tribute  of 
$50,000,000  to  $75,000,000  in  annual  revenues,  which  constitute  the  grand  federal 
corruption  fund,  to  grasp  which  is  the  whole  object  of  the  abolition  agitation,  and 
which  has  proved  itself  the  '  root  of  all  the  evils'  which  aflBict  the  country." 

These  statements  made  more  than  four  years  ago,  but,  we  pre 
surae,  not  generally  believed  then,  can,  perhaps,  better  be  appre- 
predated  now,  when  the  line  of  policy  indicated,  is  so  nearly 
followed  out.  Quotations,  of  like  character,  could  easily  be  mul- 
tiplied. 

A  reaction  to  encourage  slavery,  was  then,  not  only  desired  but 
hoped  and  expected.  "A  common  danger" — "that  is,  from  the 
people  —  "and  a  common  necessity  (slavery) "  were  preparing 
the  Slave  States  for  the  destruction  of  our  republican  system  of 
government,  and  the  establishment  of  a  more  "conservative" 
system  —  that  is,  one  better  guarded  against  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  people  —  to  wit,  the  oligarchical  system  of  slavery. 

The  "infidelity"  alluded  to,  doubtless  means  the  want  of  faith 
in  slavery  as  a  Christian  institution,  the  "  materialism  "  and 
"agrarianism"  so  much  dreaded,  means,  the  regard  for  popular 
thrift  and  industrj',  favored  by  republicanism,  and  by  "anarchy"' 
is  intended,  government  by  the  people,  and  the  absence  of  arbi- 
trary control  over  them,  by  an  oligarchy  of  masters.  To  obviate 
these  dangers  to  slavery,  to  revolutionize  a  government  which 
acknowledges  and  guarantees  the  right  of  the  people  to  control  it, 
was  already  a  settled  purpose.  Confident  of  the  absolute  political 
control  of  "the  South"  by  the  slave  interest,  it  already  looked 
to  the  consolidation  of  its  power.  "  Military  habits,"  "  firm 
union  and  devoted  resolution,"  not  reason,  argument  or  justice, 
were,  even  then,  relied  on  to  carry  the  day  against  the  people,  to 
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overthrow  our  government,  and  to  establish  and  perpetuate  "the 
conservative  institution  "  of  slavery. 

The  successive  steps  in  the  progress  to  this  point,  from  tlie  re- 
publican theory  and  system,  have  been  natural  and  orderly. 
First,  the  jealous  anxiety  of  slavery  for  national  control,  as  mani- 
fested in  its  avidity  tor  Federal  offices,  and  in  its  acquisition  of 
Slave  Territory  and  exclusion  of  Free  Territory  ;  then  the  propo- 
sition to  secure  for  itself,  by  constitutional  amendment,  a  perpetual 
and  equal  share  in  the  control  of  the  general  government,  by 
means  of  a  dual  executive,  etc. ;  then  its  demand  for  the  abroga- 
tion of  all  Federal  restrictions  on  its  extension  and  for  protective 
federal  legislation ;  and,  finally,  fiiiling  in  these,  revolution,  to 
attain  its  purposes. 

We  can,  now,  perhaps,  better  understand  the  true  character  of 
our  present  political  crisis,  and  can  see  how  fallacious  it  must  be, 
to  look  for  remedies  in  popular  action,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  our  Constitution,  Vn  States  where  slavery  Tias  political  control. 
The  time  for  such  action  there,  is  past.  As  well  might  we  look 
for  it,  in  any  other  despotic  or  oligarchical  government.  Tiie 
necessities  of  slavery  are  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  domination 
there,  and  necessity  knows  no  other  law  —  no  other  Constitution. 
This  shows  us  why,  in  every  State  where  slavery  has  control  of 
the  State  Government^  and  so  has  installed  itself  as  the  govern 
ment  de  facto,  no  appeal  to  the  people  is  allowed,  where  tt 
would  he  attended  tcith  the  least  rish  to  slavery,  or  the  revolution 
which  it  contemplates.  People  there,  voters,  according  to  their 
existing  constitutions,  even  a  majority  of  them,  may  be  really 
unwilling  to  be  precipitated  into  revolution.  They  cannot  help 
it.  Government  is  taken  away  from  them  —  never  to  be  restored, 
till  slavery  again  yields  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  to  right- 
ful popular  sovereignty  in  the  States.  This,  it  will  not,  for  the 
present,  do.  It  will  only  yield  to  a  greater  necessity  ;  and  thi& 
fact  we  may  better  imderstand  first,  than  last.  Republican  rea- 
soning, in  those  States,  is  utterly  vain  ;  for  they  who  believe  in  it 
there,  have  now  no  political  power,  and  they  who  have  the  ])oliti- 
cal  power,  do  not  believe  in  republicanism,  and  understand,  full 
well,  what  they  are  about,  and  that,  to  accomplish  their  purposes, 
popular  control,  except  when  maddened  into  hostility  to  its  real 
interests,  must  not  be  permitted.  They  mean  revolution,  the 
supremacy  of  slavery,  and  a  government  better  adapted  than  ours, 
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to  its  necessities  ;  and  we  have  no  right  now,  to  await,  or  idlj  to 
calculate  on,  the  recuperative  action  of  republicanism  according 
to  our  Constitution,  in  the  States  which  slavery  has  already  suc- 
cessfully paralyzed.  Murmurs  of  popular  discontent,  and  even 
indignant  denunciations,  against  the  revolutionists,  which  now 
occasionally  reach  us,  from  the  people  of  those  States,  are  louder 
now,  than  they  ever  will  be  again,  if  the  friends,  in  those  States, 
to  our  government  and  our  republican  system,  receive  no  outside 
support.  Like  the  cries  of  shipwrecked  sufferers,  the  popular 
murmurs  there,  will  grow  less  and  less.  Even  Austrian  despotism 
relinquishes  nothing  that  it  can  successfully  hold.  American 
despotism  is,  at  least,  equally  intelligent  and  regardful  of  its  in- 
terests ;  and,  we  believe  too,  it  is  equally  remorseless.  Not  right, 
not  constitutional  law,  not  superior  power,  is  arrayed  against  our 
government,  nor  even  an  excited  temporary  and  local  popular 
enthusiasm,  which  will  cool  of  itself;  but  calculating,  interested 
cupidity  and  ambition,  understanding  their  own  purposes  and 
bent  on  their  accomplishment,  regardless  alike,  of  popular  rights 
and  constitutional  provisions.  In  nature  and  essence,  it  is  the 
same  power,  and  governed  by  the  same  motives,  as  that  which, 
in  every  age  of  the  world,  has  contemned  the  people,  and  trampled 
on  their  rights. 

Agencies  are  not  wanting  here,  for  its  purposes.  The  very 
means  designed  to  guard  popular  liberty,  are,  when  perverted, 
the  most  efficient  for  its  destruction.  Hon.  James  Guthrie,  of 
Kentucky,  quotes  from  a  Georgia  paper  : 

"  We  know  as  well  as  any  one  living  that  the  whole  movement  for  secei3siou  and 
the  formation  of  a  new  government,  so  far  at  least  as  Georgia  is  concerned,  proceeded 
on  only  a  quasi  consent  of  the  people,  and  was  pushed  through,  under  circumstances 
of  great  excitement  and  frenzy,  by  a  fictitious  majority.  With  all  the  appliances 
brought  to  bear,  with  all  the  fierce  rushing,  maddening  events  of  the  hour,  the  elec- 
tion of  the  4th  of  January  showed  a  falling  off  in  the  popular  vote  of  25,000  or  30,- 
000  ;  and  on  the  night  of  that  election  the  co-operalionists  had  a  majority,  notwith- 
standing the  falling  otf,  of  nearly  3000,  and  an  absolute  majority  of  elected  delegates 
of  79.  But,  upon  assembling,  by  wheedling,  coaxing,  buying,  and  all  the  arts  of 
deception,  the  Convention  showed  a  majority  of  31  against  Governor  Johnson's  pro- 
position. 

''  And  thus."'  says  Mr.  Guthrie,  '!  went  one  State  out  of  the  Union  —  against  the 
voice  of  the  jieople  who  elected  the  delegates  to  the  Convention !  Now  it  is  said  that 
a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  of  Alabama  was  cast  against  going  out,  but  it  so 
chanced  that  a  small  majority  of  the  delegates  weie  for  secession  while  the  bulk  of  the 
peoph;  were  opposed  to  it,  and  tliey  took  Alaliaiua  out,  and  refused  to  let  the  people 
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have  any  voice  in  (lie  matter.     The  rote  of  Louisiana  too  was  against  secession,  but 
the  delegates  suppressed  it  and  took  Louisiana  out  against  the  wishes  of  the  peoi)le." 

Conventions  of  the  people,  the  legitimate  purpose  of  wliicli,  is, 
to  make  governments  more  conformable  to  the  popular  will,  are 
made  the  most  efficient  means  fur  depriving  the  people  of  politi- 
cal power,  and  removing  it  permanently  out  of  their  reach. 
Practically  they  are  coming  to  be  used,  as  other  governmental 
agencies  have  been  used,  from  time  immemorial,  by  the  few  to 
oppress  the  many.  Somewhere  in  every  political  system,  there 
is  assumed  to  be  an  embodied  expression  of  sovereign  pnver. 
Sovereignty,  admitted  to  reside  with  the  people,  is  supposed  to 
be  embodied  in  convention  by  delegation,  and  thence  it  has  been 
too  readily  assumed  that  the  political  powers  of  a  convention  are 
unlimited  and  absolute.  A  little  reflection  must  show  to  every 
one,  the  very  great  danger  of  this  assumption.  Grant  it,  and 
nothing  more  is  needed,  in  order  to  subvert  and  revolutionize  free 
government,  than  to  ijet  control,  bv  whatever  means,  of  the  organ- 
ization  of  a  convention.  Its  power  is  assumed  to  be  illimitable, 
its  sessions  indefinite,  its  edicts  supreme.  Initiated  by  the  legis- 
lature, it  determines  the  manner  of  constituting  future  legisla- 
tures, and  so  may  secure  perpetuity  for  any  system  which  it  chooses 
to  inaugurate.  Future  legislatures,  acting  in  the  same  interest, 
will  not  call  future  conventions,  except  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  still  further  to  promote  and  secure  the  same  interest ; 
and  even  if  the  convention  should  assume  to  extinguish  the  legis- 
lature, where  would  be  the  remedy?  How  available  are  these 
instrumentalities  for  the  utter  subversion  of  all  popular  govern- 
ment, was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Kansas,  and  the  Lecompton 
Constitution.  It  is  also  exemplified  now,  by  the  revolutionary 
State  Conventions. 

Popular  liberty  cannot  survive  the  unchecked  operation  of  this 
system.  Delegates  to  a  convention  are  not  themselves  sovereign, 
but  only  the  servants  of  the  real  sovereigns,  and  submission  of  their 
action,  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  sovereign  people,  is  not 
only  an  act  of  proper  respect  for  the  supreme  ])nwcr,  but  a  check 
upon  the  exercise  of  delegated  ])ower,  the  use  of  which,  the 
people  can,  wnth  no  safety,  forego.  If,  in  times  past,  the  informal 
sanction  of  the  people  has,  in  some  instances,  been  deemed  suffi- 
cient, with  no  propriety  can  the  precedent  be  held  to  authorize  the 
denial  of  their  right  of  adoption  or  rejection  in  every  case.  The 
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right  is,  in  the  nature  of  tlie  case,  inherent  and  indestrnctible. 
To  deny,  to  circumscribe,  or  to  defeat  it,  is  usurpation,  and  rebel- 
lion against  the  sovereign  power. 

When  the  United  States  Constitution  had  been  formed,  it  was 
submitted  to  the  people  of  the  States  for  their  approval  or  rejec- 
tion. They  approved  it.  But  the  real  significance  of  tliis  act  is 
overlooked,  by  those  who  now  assume  to  withdraw  legally  by 
State  Convention.  A  State  Convention  has  no  sucli  power ; 
because  this  power  is,  by  the  compound  form  of  government  thus 
adopted,  conferred  upon  United  States  Conventions,  or  upon  the 
bodies  authorized  to  act  as  substitutes  therefor.  It  will  be  noted 
that,  in  either  of  the  legitimate  methods  of  exercising  such  power, 
the  people  would  have  two  opportunities  of  passing  upon  such 
action,  and  by  two  sets  of  their  delegates.  As  Mr.  Calhoun  has 
shown  in  his  careful  consideration  of  the  Rhode  Island  case,  the 
people's  sovereignty  is  not  to  be  exercised  informally,  but  is  only 
authoritative,  when  exercised  according  to  the  rules  which  they 
have  prescribed  for  themselves.  The  people  of  the  several  States, 
having,  with  due  formality,  prescribed  to  themselves  huw  they 
will  amend  or  modify  their  relations  in,  or  with,  the  United  States 
Government,  cannot,  except  by  revolution,  do  this,  in  any  other 
way.  The  assumption  of  such  power  by  a  State  Convention,  is  in 
derogation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  its  own  State,  as 
well  as  of  the  people  ot  other  States  affected  thereby.  Yet  we 
have  seen,  in  several  of  the  Slave  States,  such  power  usurped  by 
State  Conventions,  and  we  also  see  them  still  further  exercising 
their  pretended  sovereignty,  by  forming,  adopting,  officering,  and 
putting  in  operation,  a  national  government,  without  reference  to 
the  people.  The  theory  evidently  is,  that  sovereignty  is  in  the 
State  Conventions,  not  in  the  people.  And  there  is  no  power  in 
these  States  to  resist  enforcement  of  the  theory,  because  the  State 
Governments  are  dominated  by  slavery,  and  not  by  the  people; 
and  hence  it  is  vain  to  anticipate  effective  reaction  of  rejDublican- 
ism  in  these  States. 

But  another,  and  perhaps  even  a  greater,  difficulty  lies  back  of 
this.  The  people  of  these  States  are  themselves,  already,  to  an 
alarming  extent,  debauched  and  corrupted  by  slavery.  They  are 
not  bred  to  reason  and  justice,  to  a  knowledge  of,  and  respect  for, 
human  rights,  to  self-restraint  and  self-government,  but,  to  a  rev- 
erence ibr  ])ower.  and  to  the  exercise  of  force.     Men  who  will,  in 
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crowds,  maltreat  a  lone,  unresisting  clerirynian,  school-teacher,  or 
woman,  do  not  act  under  tiie  inlluence  of  reason,  humanity,  or 
regard  for  legal  rights.  We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  they  are 
worse  by  nature  than  other  people,  but  that  their  interest,  as  they 
understand  it,  leads  them  to  sustain  slavery,  and  to  sanction  what- 
ever is  seen  to  be  necessary  for  its  support  and  perpetuation. 
During  all  their  lives  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the 
owners  of  slaves  rise  to  wealth,  power  and  respectability,  and 
their  own  hopes  point  in  the  same  direction,  as  naturally  as  do 
those  of  a  laborer  in  a  Free  State,  to  the  ownership  of  a  farm. 
Cheap  negroes  and  the  uninterrupted  use  of  them,  are  the  hope 
for  which  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  republican  princiiDles,  and  — 
if  sure  of  success  —  to  fiiijht. 


If  slavery,  having  the  absolute  control  ot  the  State  Govern- 
Tnents  in  the  Slave  States,  having  also  largely  corrupted  the  people 
there,  deems,  now,  that  its  necessities  require  a  national  govern- 
ment specially  adapted  and  devoted  to  its  protection  and  perpetu- 
ation, if  it  recognizes  that  our  Federal  Constitution  does  not  pro- 
vide such  a  government,  and  that  slavery  can  no  longer  use  it  as 
such,  —  what  shall  prevent  slavery  from  destroying  our  present 
government,  and  establishing,  by  revolution,  a  national  govern- 
ment adapted  to  its  necessities  and  purposes  ? 

Before  answering  this  question  directly,  we  will  first  indicate 
what,  in  our  opinion,  will  certainly  not  prevent  it. 

We  have  shown  that  the  people  of  the  Slave  States  will  not, 
unaided,  prevent  it,  through  the  action  of  their  State  governments 
—  that  slavery  controls  those  governments,  and  is  using  them,  and 
will  probably  contiime  to  use  them,  as  governments  de  fado^  for 
the  accomplishment  of  its  revolutionary  purposes,  and  that  no 
reactionary  influences  among  the  people  there,  can  reasonably  be 
relied  on,  to  arrest  the  present  progress  of  events. 

Considerations  of  economy — the  pecuniary  burdens,  taxes  and 
expenses  of  the  revolution,  will  not  arrest  its  progress.  The 
habits  of  thought  and  action,  in  the  Slave  States,  on  this  subject, 
are  not  like  those  of  the  people  of  the  Nortiiern,  Eastern  and 
Middle  States.  Such  considerations  are  not  so  potent  there,  and 
calculations  in  regard  to  them  are  not  so  closely  made,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  influence,  so  decidedly, 
their  public  action.     Moreover,  the  actual  pecuniary  profits  of 
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slavery  are  so  great  as  really  and  reasonably  to  warrant,  (those 
profits  only  considered),  a  large  expenditure  for  its  security.  We 
give  some  statistics : 

Col.  Woodson,  speaking  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  concerning  Kansas, 
in  March,  1856,  said  : 

"Slaves  were  worth  $1500  each.  Upon  the  above  estimates  their  annnal  products 
would  reach  $910  each,  which  would  give  10  per  cent,  on  the  investment,  $100  for 
food  and  clothing,  and  $505  clear  profit  to  each  hand." 

About  the  same  time,  a  writer  in  a  Florida  paper  gives,  as  an 
instance, 

"  One  planter  who  works  twenty-seven  field-hands,  counting  girls  and  boys  twelve 
years  old,  with  which  he  runs  twelve  plows  and  plants  250  acres  of  Sea  Island  cotton 
and  175  acres  of  corn.  We  suppose  it  takes  the  corn  to  feed  the  mules  and  '  people,' 
and  we  suppose  the  cotton  will  yield  300  pounds  per  acre ;  that  it  i.s  worth  25  cents 
per  pound,  making  $18,750  for  the  earnings  of  27  slaves,  counting  boys  and  girls  over 
twelve  years  old." 

These  profits  are  not  so  large  as  some  that  we  have  seen  stated 
on  apparently  good  authority,  and  connected  with  other  branches 
of  slave  labor.  We  see  that  the  pecuniary  value  of  4,000,000 
slaves,  at  $500  each,  is  $2,000,000,000. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  South  Carolina  lately  estimated 
the  taxable  property  in  that  State,  thus :  Slaves,  $270,000,000  ; 
land,  $105,000,000  ;  all  other  property,  $73,000,000. 

Slavery  is  certainly  an  enormous  pecuniary  interest,  and  there- 
fore large  sacrifices  can  be  afforded,  for  what  that  interest  may 
be  supposed  to  require. 

We  are  not  speaking  of  the  general  interest  of  the  whole  people, 
in  the  Slave  States,  but  only  of  the  pecuniary  interest  of  slavery — 
the  ruling  power.  Despotisms  and  oligarchies  are  generally 
exceedingly  unprofitable  to  the  people,  but  they  are  not  unprofit- 
able to  the  rulers  themselves,  and  therefore  they  are  never  relin- 
quished by  those  rulers,  from  prudential  reasons.  The  House  of 
Hapsburg  have  flourished,  though  the  nation  suftered.  Delirant 
reges^  plectuntur  Acliivi.  The  ambitious  political  men,  who  now 
control,  in  those  States,  are  reckless  of  expense ;  their  necessities 
require  them  to  go  on,  and  probably  they  may  be  pecuniarily  and 
largely  benefited,  though  the  people  and  the  country  should  be 
ruined  thereby.  Equally  reckless  are  the  poor  masses,  who  have 
nothing  to  loose,  and  think  they  have  much  to  hope  from  the  rev- 
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ohition.  Add,  also,  the  expectation  (reasonable,  perhaps,  until 
lately,)  that  the  expenses  of  accomplisiiing  the  revolution  had 
mostly  already  been  incurred,  and  the  promises,  so  fascinating  to 
the  young,  of  an  independent  career  of  Southern  conquest  and 
national  glory,  and  \vq  see  how  futile  are  any  expectatio!is  that 
the  revolution  is  now  to  be  arrested  by  dread  of  the  expense, 
however  great  ma}^  be  the  real  loss  and  impoverishment  of  the 
people  or  the  nation  thereby. 

The  low  Southern  tarift"  might,  however,  if  permitted  to  operate, 
at  the  same  time  withdraw  Northern  trade,  and  reimburse  the 
revolutionary  exchequer,  and,  through  this  means,  secession,  in- 
stead of  entailing  a  discouraging  expense,  might  really  bring 
pecuniary  j)rotit  and  encouragement. 

Interference  by  other  nations  will  not  prevent  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  revolution.  Less  than  formerly  are  European  nations 
inclined  to  interfere,  to  j^revent  revolutions,  even  on  their  own 
continent ;  and  their  motives  to  do  so  are  less  here,  especially 
when,  as  in  this  case,  the  proposed  revolution  is  anti-popular,  and 
favorable  to  aristocracy — perhaps,  to  an  empire.  Unfortunately, 
also,  the  promised  policy  of  the  proposed  government,  is  really 
more  friendly  to  tlieir  mercantile  interests,  than  that  of  our  present 
government,  and,  in  this  respect,  wiser  for  all  concerned.  That 
European  nations  will  recognize,  and  negotiate  with,  the  "South- 
ern Confederacy  "  or  Empire,  if  it  is  permitted  to  become  a 
national  government  defacto^  no  one  can  rationally'  refuse  to  be- 
lieve. Europe  has  no  such  interest  in  the  preservation  or  restora- 
tion of  our  present  national  government,  as  we  ourselves  have  ; 
and,  if  we  acquiesce  in  its  dismemberment  and  the  establishment 
of  another,  rival,  and,  probably,  hostile  government,  on  our  own 
borders,  and  even  out  of  our  own  territory,  how  exceed ingh'' 
pusillanimous  and  absurd  it  is  to  calculate  tiiat  Europe  will,  to 
discourage  slavery,  and  out  of  a  general  regard  for  hunumity,  veto 
the  rising  government,  and  thus  do  for  us  what  we  will  not  do 
for  ourselves  !  Eurojie  has  not  extinguished  Turkey,  Spain,  Cuba 
or  Brazil. 

Returning  aftection  for  the  Union,  in  the  Slave  States,  will  not 
stay  the  revolution.  "Were  it  sufficient  for  this,  the  revolution  so 
long  contemplated,  would  never  have  been  begun.  Neither  is 
"returning  reason"  of  those  pectj)lo,  to  be  relied  on.  Tiieir  revol- 
utionary   movement   is    no    tcnqtorury    excitement,    but   is    the 
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logical  result  of  sentiments  and  purposes  long  entertained  and 
deliberately  pondered.  "  Returning  reason"  may,  however,  do 
good,  in  at  last  showing  loyal  people  how  to  meet  the  revolu- 
tionists. 

National  considerations  —  the  sense  of  security,  and  pride  in 
being  part  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation  —  will  not  suffice  to 
restore  the  disaffected.  This  generation  of  our  people  have  grown 
np  with  this  sense  of  security  so  strong,  that  it  seems  to  them  to 
be  personal,  rather  than  national,  and  nothing,  perhaps,  but  a  re- 
versed experience,  can  teach  them  its  source  and  its  value.  Be- 
sides, if  a  revolution  can  be  so  easily  and  suddenly  accom- 
plished, it  may  seem  that  our  sense  of  security  was  fallacious,  and 
that  our  national  government  has  not  really  deserved  the  confi- 
dence and  I'espect  it  has  enjoyed.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes,  too, 
to  the  fact  that  to  the  southward  over  the  whole  Continent,  are 
rich  countries  and  weak  governments  inviting  to  conquest,  and 
that  the  rivalries,  and  perhaps  hostilities,  Avith  the  "]*^ortliem 
Hepublic,"  may  afford  are  agreeable  stimulus  to  those  sentiments 
of  patriotism,  which  delight  to  express  themselves  in  action. 
Looking  at  this  subject,  too,  from  a  Southern  point  of  view,  as 
we  are  now  doing,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  unreasonable  to  contemplate 
the  gradual  and  ultimate  absorption  of  all  the  States  into  the 
more  plucky  and  daring,  and  therefore  successful,  government, 
which  it  is  proposed,  by  means  of  the  revolution,  to  inaugurate. 

Conciliating  the  border  Slave  States,  by  concessions  to  slavery, 
will  not  win  back  the  seceding  States,  but  must,  while  the  separ- 
ation continues,  demoralize  the  Free  States.  The  most  vicious 
and  corrupting  influence  in  our  politics  is,  "  the  balance  of 
power,"  or  "  third  party."  Only  in  respect  to  the  slave  trade, 
are  the  interests  of  slavery,  in  the  border  Slave  States,  different 
from  its  interests  in  the  more  Southern  States.  The  border 
Slave  States  have  probably  secured,  by  their  position,  the  guaranty 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  "  Southern  Confederacy  "  against  the 
opening  of  the  foreign  slave  trade.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  "on 
the  same  principle,  favorable  guarantees  will  be  obtained  by  them 
from  the  Free  States.  A  slave  confederacy  being  permitted  on 
one  side  of  them,  ever  solicitous  for  their  alliance,  and  the  exam- 
ple of  successful  secession  being  before  them,  nothing  but  con- 
stant acquiescence  in  their  wishes,  assiduous  cultivation  of  their 
interests,  and  a  liberal  share  of  the  benefits  and  emoluments  of 
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government,  could  retain  them  in  the  Union.  The  system  of 
"compromise"  would  become  perpetual,  and  more  one-sided 
than  ever.  Soon,  perhaps,  the  "  Northern  Free  Confederacy " 
would  thus  become  more  theoreticall}'  and  governmeutally  pro- 
slavery,  than  the  "Southern  Slave  Confederacy."  W 1 1 at,  then, 
should  prevent  the  union  of  the  two  confederacies — in,  short,  re- 
construction of  the  Union  on  the  slavery  basis  ?  The  same  result 
would  also  be  attained  by  a  general  compromise,  satisfactory  to 
slavery. 

Such  seems  the  prospect  before  us,  on  the  principle  of  concili- 
ating the  herder  Slave  States.  If  we  refuse  to  do  so,  or  if  we  siiow 
ourselves,  in  their  estimation,  at  all  niggardly,  in  our  concessions 
in  favor  of  slavery,  they  join  the  new  national  government  to  be 
established  for  slaverv,  and  find  there,  that  which  politicians  have, 
for  years,  been  educating  them  to  consider  a  sine  qua  non — protec- 
tion for  slavery.  For  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  interests  of 
slavery  are  really  and  greatly  inconsistent  in  the  slave-raising  and 
the  slave-consuming  States.  The  owner  of  a  gang  of  slaves  in 
Georgia  has  as  mucii  benefit  from  the  monopoly  caused  by  pro- 
hibiting the  foreign  slave  trade,  as  the  owner  of  a  large  family  of 
slaves  in  Virginia;  and  the  non-slaveholders  in  Virginia  might 
be  nearly  as  much  benefited  by  the  cheapening  of  slaves,  through 
the  restoration  of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  as  the  non-slaveholder 
of  Georgia.  Not  those  M'ho  have  slaves,  anywhere,  but  those  who 
want  them  everywhere,  would  be  benefited. 

While  actual  slaveholders  control  the  "Southern  Confederacy" 
it  will  probably  not  open  the  slave  trade,  however  favorable  they 
may  be  to  free  trade  in  articles  which  they  have  not.  A  "slave 
Republic"  miglit,  and  indeed  ought,  logically,  to  open  this  trade; 
but  a  slave  oligarchy  or  despotism  would  be  more  likely  to  con- 
nive at  it,  as  in  Cuba  and  Brazil. 

Dread  of  servile  insurrection  will  not  stay  the  revolution.  Ulti- 
mately these  will  certainly  come,  if  slavery  has  its  way  ;  and  in 
case  of  a  general  war,  they  may,  indeed,  burst  out  speedily,  and, 
like  the  burning  barracks  in  Fort  Sumter,  slavery  may  thus 
smother  its  defenders.  But  dread  of  this,  is  not  yet  imminent  in 
the  Slave  States.  It  is  the  custom  there,  to  attribute  insurrections 
to  "northern  abolitionists,"  rather  than  to  man's  inherent  desire 
for  liberty  ;  and  the  exclusion  of  northern  men,  and  extensive 
military  preparations,  create,  probably  now,  a  sense  of  increased 
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security  from  insurrections,  except,  perhaps,  along  the  borders  of 
tlie  Free  States. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  easy  for  people  bred  in  the  Free  States  to 
realize  the  mastery  which  strong  wills  exert  over  strong  men  bred 
to  unconditional  submission.  That  free  negroes  make  good  sol- 
diers, was  shown  by  the  colored  regiments  which  did  good  service 
in  our  war  for  independence  ;  but  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  terrible 
afflictions  of  slavery,  tiiat  it  so  far  destroys  manhood.  It  was  one 
of  the  mistakes  of  John  Brown,  that  he  c^vlculated  on  the  prompt 
aid  of  those  whom  he  meant  to  assist.  The  terrible  penalties  sure 
to  fall  on  resistance,  the  difficulty  of  combination  and  organiza- 
tion by  slaves,  the  facilities  for  them  on  the  part  of  the  whites, 
the  in\'estigation  by  torture,  the  certainty  of  exposure,  through 
some  avenue  for  strong  personal  aifections,  and  the  unvarying 
cliaracter  of  experience,  make  slave  insurrections  very  rare,  always 
of  limited  extent,  and  speedily  suppressed.  Indeed,  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  that  such  experience,  in  this  direction,  as  the 
governing  class,  in  the  Slave  States,  have  had,  has  strengthened, 
rather  than  diminished,  their  selfconfidence.  Apprehensions  ot 
their  inability  to  create  and  maintain  independent  government, 
if  they  exist  at  all,  do  not  arise  from  within. 

Judging,  also,  with  unprejudiced  eyes,  the  prospect  that,  if  oni 
government  permits,  the  revolutionists  can  not  only  maintain 
an  independent  national  government,  but  greatly  extend  and 
strengthen  it,  justifies  the  confidence  they  express.  The  experi- 
ment of  the  few  governing  the  many,  by  military  rule,  is  neither 
new  nor  unsuccessful.  In  many  respects  the  conditions  are  exceed- 
ingly favorable  for  it  now,  in  the  Slave  States.  The  proclivity  of 
their  educated  men,  for  political  employment,  is  proverbial.  It 
has  been  indulged  and  cultivated  for  generations,  by  our  general 
ffovernment.  Our  military  and  naval  schools  have,  also,  been 
most  freely  and  extensively  used  by  them.  The  degradation  of 
labor,  by  means  of  slavery,  has  caused  a  large  body  of  poor  whites 
to  grow  up  in  idleness,  and  fitted  for  nothing  so  well  as  to  be  con- 
verted into  soldiers.  Organization,  the  great  element  of  power 
among  civilized  men,  is  easier  accomplished  among  a  few,  and 
nnder  the  consolidating  pressure  of  a  strong  common  interest. 
Southward,  indefinitely,  are  rich  countries  with  weak  govern- 
ments, and  ada]»ted  to  the  evident  purposes  of  the  revolutionists, 
the  acquisition  uf  which  would  give  employment  to  the  ambitious 
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and  rest! ess,  and,  at  the  same  time,  consolidate  and  extend  their 
national  power. 

Waiting  for  something;  to  turn  up,  will  not  stop  the  revolution. 
We'have  waited — waited  astonishingly — and  still  the  revolution 
went  on.  Very  naturally  and  very  regularly  it  went  on.  Its 
conductors  have  evidently  been  in  earnest,  and  working  with  a 
])urpose  and  a  plan.  Does  a  falling  body  arrest  itself  ?  Neither 
will  slavery  arrest  itself — especially  if  rushing,  unresisted,  towards 
a  long-cherished  purpose. 

What  will  stop  it,  and  the  revolution  which  it  has  initiated? — 
again  we  ask,  and  now  we  answer,— ^/brc^,  greater  force^  nothing 
but  a  greater  force. 

"With  conscious  anxiet}',  slavery  has,  from  the  beginning,  pro- 
tested against  force  ;  and  its  friends  and  allies,  everywhere  catch- 
ing at  the  word,  have  promptly  echoed  "no  coercion',''''  and  the 
politicians,  accustomed  to  receive  the  law  from  slaverv,  flying 
to  "  compromise,"  their  favorite  panacea,  and  producing  each 
his  separate  plan,  have,  nevertheless,  shaken  their  heads  with 
wonderful  unanimity,  enjoining  ^>^a(?^,jO(?«(?^,  ^'"no  coercionP  It 
is  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  all  the  devices  of  slavery,  thus  to  im- 
pose on  the  people  of  a  great,  strong  nation,  a  pre-determination 
not  to  use  tlie  only  remedy  v)7iic7i  slavery  really  dreads.  Slaverv 
originates  in  force,  it  believes  in  force,  it  relies  upon  force,  and  it 
only  stays  its  hand  where  greater  force  is  met  or  expected.  Hav- 
ing determined  on  revolution,  it  naturally  guarded  most,  against 
the  use  of  what  it  knew  would  be  the  most  effective  preventive. 
Pretexts  were  of  course  needed,  and  were  used  liberal I3'.  Failure 
to  deliver  up  escaped  slaves,  personal  liberty  laws,  exclusion  from 
-the  territories,  (fee,  &c.,  were  much  talked  of;  but,  that  they  were 
only  pretexts,  was  shown  by  the  steady,  and  even  accelerated,  on- 
ward progress  of  the  revolution,  while  Congress,  in  alarm,  was 
appointing  committees,  and  politicians  and  parties  were  vieing 
with  each  other,  in  alacrity,  to  devise  remedies  for  the  pretended 
grievances.  And  yet,  through  the  whole,  and  while  the  revolu- 
tion was  advancing  with  its  utmost  S]>eed,  through  State  after 
State,  while  emissaries  (we  may  not  call  them  conspirators,  for 
they  acted  opeidv,)  were  freely  and  frequently  passing  to  and 
fro,  negotiating  not  only  with  State,  but  with  Federal  authorities, 
cultivating,  preparing  and  forwarding  the  revolution,  in  every 
possible  manner,  and  with  the  greatest   possible   haste, — while 
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arms,  public  moneys,  forts,  vessels,  and  armies  were  seized  everv- 
where,  except  where  strong  resistance  M'as  expected,  this  great, 
strong,  rich,  and  courageous  nation  was,  wliile  its  own  dissolution 
and  destruction  were  progressing,  magnetized  into  quiescence,  by 
the  constant  warning  and  threat,  that  resistance  would precijntate 
the  revolution  !  Force,  our  rightful  constitutional,  national ybrc«», 
and  that  only,  would  have  stopped  it,  at  any  point  hitherto — will 
stop  it  now. 

The  extensive  general  powers  of  our  State  governments  favor 
such  a  revolution,  unless  our  National  government  act  in  its 
appropriate  sphere.  It  only  needs  that  State  governments  should 
assume  national  powers,  and  the  General  Government  acquiesce  in 
such  assumption,  and  the  revolution  is  accomplished.  But  it  is  per- 
fectly easy,  always,  for  our  General  Government  to  exercise  its 
national  functions  ;  as  easy,  at  least,  as  for  any  other  national 
government  to  exercise  such.  When  it  does  not  exercise  them, 
no  defect  is  chargable  upon  our  system.  The  whole  blame,  in 
such  case,  is  chargable  upon  its  administration,  and  not  upon  its 
founders.  The  wit  of  man  could  not  devise  a  national  government 
that  will  go  of  itself.  With  an  imbecile  Executive,  the  strong- 
est national  government  becomes  imbecile. 

It  is  not  proposed,  to  present  here,  a  plan  of  operations  for  our 
Government,  nmch  less,  to  enter  into  details.  We  are  treating  of 
principles  —  endeavoring  to  trace,  to  their  logical  consequences, 
conceded  facts,  and  known  political  forces — human  interests, 
prejudices,  passions  and  ambitions.  But  we  will  suggest,  in 
passing,  that,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  not  so  material  what  partic- 
ular position  we  shall  first  defend,  as  it  is,  that  we  immediately 
cease  to  acquiesce  in  rebellion,  and  defend,  with  a  strong  hand, 
and  unfaltering  determination,  our  national  existence  and  rights. 

Fortunately  our  system  of  government  is  such,  that  vindication 
of  its  national  authority,  does  not  require  the  overrunning  of 
the  States  with  armies.  Most  of  the  functions  of  government 
are,  at  all  times,  left  to  the  States,  to  be  there  exercised,  inde- 
pendently of  the  General  Government.  With  these,  the  General 
Government  has  no  occasion  to  concern  itself  directly,  but  only 
(when  called  on  for  the  purpose)  to  maintain  the  rightful  authority 
over  them,  of  the  State  governments.  With  other  national  gov- 
ernments this  is  not  so,  and  a  rebellion  arising,  anywhere,  under 
them,  must  be  overcome  in  detail,  as  well  as  in  general.     But  if 
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the  ricature  of  our  governmental  system  tlins  excuses  us  from  tlic 
necessity  of  overrunning,  witli  armies,  tlie  States  where  the 
authority  of  the  General  Government  is  denied,  it  does  not  excuse 
us,  but,  on  the  contrary,  imposes,  if  possible,  a  stronger  obligation 
on  the  General  Government,  to  maintain  its  own  few  and  simple, 
but  most  important  rights,  and  to  resist  and  punish  their  usurpa- 
tion. And  we  are  sure  it  will  still  be  found,  as,  thus  far  in  our 
history,  it  always  has  been  found,  that  tliis  division  of  dnties 
between  the  State  governments  and  the  General  Government, 
derogates  not  at  all  from  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  latter, 
but  makes  it,  for  its  proper,  constitutional,  and  general  purposes, 
tlie  strongest  and  most  efficient  national  governmeni  in  the  world. 

Suppose  then,  that  our  General  Government,  speaking  and 
acting  through  the  men  who,  clothed  with  its  authority,  have  the 
right  and  duty  to  speak  and  act  in  its  name,  determines,  as  it  seems 
at  length  to  have  done,  that  in  no  possible  event,  will  it  acquiesce 
in  usurpation,  and  suffer  its  own  dissolution  to  even  begin ;  but 
will,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  nation's  power,  vindicate  against 
enemies  at  home,  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  it  would,  against  enemies 
abroad,  its  right  and  its  duty  to  exist,  to  flourish  unscathed,  and 
to  progress,  as  it  has,  and  as  the  ftithers  meant  it  should,  now  and 
forever.  And  sjippose  it  manifests  such  determination,  by  such 
immediate  preparation  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  require, — 
taking  special  care,  by  the  liberal  use  of  its  resources,  to  guard 
against  any  failure  in  the  exercise  of  its  power;  and,  if  need  be, 
that  it  exercise  that  power,  unflinchingly  and  firmly.  Can  reason- 
able men  doubt  the  result  ?  Can  it  possibly  be  doubted  that  the 
final  result  will  be,  the  maintenance  of  our  Constitution  —  our 
Government  —  as  it  is?  If  there  be  such  doubt  in  this  case, 
then  when,  in  the  possible  course  of  human  events,  can  an  occa- 
sion arrise,  when  the  right  can  maintain  itself,  against  the  wrong? 

But  let  us  consider  calmly  tiie  possible  consequences.  We  will 
suppose,  first,  that  the  worst  that  has  been  threatened,  should 
actually  occur,  and,  that  the  Slave  States,  all  of  them,  rush,  at 
once,  into  civil  war.  IIow  will  the  case  stand,  and  how  will  it 
appear  before  the  world,  and  in  the  thoughts  of  the  people  every- 
where? The  General  Government,  the  government  de  facto  ft 
de-jure^  with  its  written  coTistitutlon  vindicating  its  course,  is 
right  in  law  and  in  morals,  and  has  the  universal  sympathy  of 
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humanity,  and  the  hearty  approval  of  all  nations.  It  lias,  too, 
immense  suj)eriority  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  in  ships,  and  in  all 
the  resources  of  war.  Its  opponents  are  destitute  both  of  justifi- 
cation and  of  means,  and  can  get  no  help.  They  will  fight  hope- 
lessly/br  slavery.  There  can  be  but  one  possible  result, — the 
right  will  certainly  prevail,  and  the  wrong  be  compelled  to  yield. 
But  "  blood  will  fiow  and  men  will  be  killed  !"  True,  but  there 
are  worse  possible  things  than  this  ;  to  wit,  national  degradation, 
loss  of  liberty,  submission  to  slavery. 

,  "  Woe  to  the  land  thou  tramplest  o'er, 

Death-dealing  Fiend  of  War  !  " 

But  precisely  because  war  is  terrible,  and  peace  most  desirable, 
is  it  the  solemn  duty  of  this  nation  to  defend  itself  against  im- 
pending dissolution.  He  has  read  history  with  little  profit,  who 
does  not  know  that  the  cRtablishment  of  a  filibustering  slave-gov- 
ernment, with  national  power,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is,  in  and 
of  itself,  a  standing  declaration  of  war ;  wars  for  our  own  cur- 
tailed and  miserable  national  existence, — wars,  too,  in  which  Euro- 
pean nations  will  ultimately  participate, — wars,  the  final  result  of 
which  no  man  is  now  wise  enough  to  foretell,  but  in  regard  to 
which,  every  man  should  now  be  wise  enough  to  know,  that  years 
of  strife,  thousands  of  lives,  and  millions  of  mohey,  if  necessary, 
expended  now,  in  sustaining  our  present  republican  system,  would 
be  far  the  most  economical  and  humane.  We  can  think  of  no 
one  advantage  likely  to  result  from  a  selfish  and  cowardly  acqui- 
esence  now,  in  our  national  dissolution;  for  the  difliculties  and 
wars  sure  to  follow,  would  come  so  soon,  in  these  fast  times,  that 
very  few  of  the  fogies  who  would  now  compromise,  would  escape, 
through  age,  liability  to  military  service,  from  which  they  are  not 
already  exempt.  The  trials  and  tribulations  would  not  even  be 
cast  upon  posterity. 

Having  contemplated  the  worst  possible  view,  let  us  now  con- 
sider one,  more  correspondent  to  probabilities."*  Our  government 
has  shown  itself  exceedingly  lenient,  forbearing,  peace-loving — 
not  to  say  timid,  vacillating,  weak.     The  second  officer  in  the  new 

*  This  was  written  previous  to  April  15  ;  events  transpiring  since,  may  cause  it  to 
seem  h'ss  timely,  but  the  priiioiplos  remain,  though  the  facts  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, be  changed  or  modifled. 
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"  Confederacy,"  congratulating  a  large  audience,  lately,  at  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  on  the  successful  progress  of  the  revolution, 
said  :  • 

"I  take  this  occasion  to  state  that  I  was  not  without  grave  and  serious  apjirehon- 
sions  that,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  and  cntting  loose  tiom  the  old  government 
would  Iw  the  only  remedy  for  our  safety  and  security,  it  wovild  Ix;  attended  with  much 
more  serious  ills  than  it  has  been  as  yet"' 

"i  et,  forbearing,  and  even  accommodating  as  our  government 
has  been,  nevertheless,  wherever  and  whenever  it  has  been  firm, 
slavery  and  its  revolution  have  been  stayed.  It  has  attacked, 
where  there  was  no  resistance,  and  waited  long,  where  the  resist- 
ance was  small.  "We  think  the  inference  reasonable,  that,  in  view 
of  such  decisive  determination  and  preparation  by  our  govern- 
ment, as  has  been  indicated,  slavery  and  its  revolution  will,  ere 
long,  everywhere,  pause  ;  that  peace,  and  not  war,  may  be  the  re- 
sult, and  national  salvation,  not  only,  but  the  lives  of  the  people, 
be  secured.  We  think  that  slavery  has  not  expected  such  action 
of  our  general  government,  and  that  this,  more  than  anything 
else,  has  encouraged  its  attempted  revolution. 

The  border  Slave  States,  having  the  alternative,  at  once  and 
distinctly,  placed  before  them,  will,  we  think,  be  less  likely^  to 
rush  into  a  violent  defence  of  the  MTong  and  weak  side,  against 
the  right  and  strong  side,  than  they  would  be,  to  be  drawn,  by 
half-way  measures,  first  into  controversy,  and  then  into  false 
positions,  and  thus  become  committed  to  a  course  ending  in  hos- 
tilities. 

We  are  aware  that  the  balanced  state  of  affairs  was,  in  some 
respects,  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  border  Slave  States,  that 
it  gave  them  great  political  importance,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  more  desirable  to  the  managing  politicians  in  those  States,  than 
its  indefinite  continuance ;  but  such  is  not  really  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  those  States.  To  them,  as  to  the  people  of  all 
the  States,  it  is  far  more  important,  that  the  state  of  doubtful 
anxiety  should  be  terminated  ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that,  in  view  of 
such  determination  and  preparation  by  our  government,  could 
the  question  be  fairly  presented  to  the  people  of  those  States, 
they  would,  by  overwhelming  majorities,  determine  to  maintain 
the  government  as  it  is,  and  refuse  to  engage  in  rebellion.  Those 
States  have  been  in  the  anaraolons  position  of  trying  to  do  both. 
Pressed  to  the  alternative,  we  think  they  will  choose  the  forirer. 
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We  have  already  explained,  however,  that,  as  a  rule,  in  all  the 
Slave  States,  slavery  controls  the  State  government,  but  checked, 
more  or  less,  in  the  degrefe  of  its  absolutism,  by  popular  influ- 
ences ;  that  is;  by  republicanism.  The  controvers}^  which  has, 
perhaps,  generally  been  supposed  to  refer  to  South  and  North, 
exists,  in  reality,  in  every  Slave  State,  between  republicanism 
and  slavery;  as  much  within  the  State  lines  of  Virginia,  as 
anywhere  in  our  country.  We  think,  also,  that  slavery  under 
stands  this,  dreads  it,  and  that  here,  is  its  chief  cause  of  anxiety  ; 
— that  its  greatest  apprehensions,  are  from  the  people  of  its  own 
States,  from  the  spread  and  influence  of  republicanism,  and  the 
ultimate  action  of  its  own  State  governments,  and  not  from  any 
apprehended  action  of  the  general  government;  and  we  think, 
too,  that  the  people  of  those  States,  the  other  party  in  the  coming, 
though,  perhaps,  still  distant  contest  there,  are  not  so  well  aware, 
as  slavery  is,  of  the  inherent  antagonism  between  them  and  slav- 
ery. We  therefoi'e  do  not  consider  it  certain,  that  slavery  will 
not,  in  some,  perhaps  most,  of  the  border  Slave  States,  attempt, 
if  circumstances  should  favor,  to  carry  out  its  threat  of  "  precipi- 
tating the  revolution."  Yet  we  know  that  slavery,  however  de- 
fiant and  blustering,  and  apparently,  reckless,  is  necessarily  timid 
and  cautious ;  and  we  therefore  have  strung  hopes,  that,  in  view 
of  such  determination  and  preparation  by  our  government,  (would 
that  they  had  been  earlier  exhibited),  slavery,  in  these  States,  will 
wisely  determine  to  accept  the  continued  sway  of  our  govern- 
ment as  it  is,  together  with  such  lease  of  its  own  existence  and 
power,  as  the  several  State  governments  and  their  people  may 
choose  to  give. 

A  more  dangerous  element,  in  determining  the  course  of  these 
States,  will  be  their  ambitious  politicians.  These  may  be  desper- 
ate enough  for  the  plunge ;  for  they  have  been  nursed  into  facti- 
tious importance.  But  politicians,  too,  are  timid  —  very  timid, 
and  our  government  is  strong — very  strong,  and  its  friendship 
better,  even  for  a  politician,  than  its  hostility. 

Public  opinion,  the  common  sense  of  the  people,  may  have  a 
prepondei-ating  influence  in  these  States ;  and  its  influence  will 
iDe  greater,  the  naked  question — support  of  our  government,  or 
rebellion?  —  being  at  once  presented,  and  without  altenative, 
than  if  it  were  farther  complicated  by  political  manceuverings  and 
dehiy. 
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Such  we  tliinlc  a  rational  view  of  probabilities.  But  we  desire, 
here,  to  insist,  that,  for  nations,  as  for  individuals,  it  is  not  well 
to  determine  our  course  exclusively  by  reference  to  consequences, 
or — what  is  all  that  we  can  get  in  that  direction — by  our  estimate 
of  consequences.  Man's  estimate  of  consequences  is  unreliable 
at  the  best;  but  an  all-wise  Providence  rules  the  world,  and 
where  the  right  lies  plain  before  us,  as  we  think,  in  this  case,  it 
does,  it  would  be  assuming  too  largo  a  risk,  to  attempt  to  compro- 
mise it,  in  order  to  accommodate  our  views  of  consequences.  "Do 
rigiit  though  the  heavens  fall,"  is  a  good  rule,  not  because,  the 
heavens  fall  thereby,  but  because  they  do  not, — because  the  God- 
established  relation  between  right  action  and  good  results,  is 
found,  by  practical  experience,  to  be  safer  as  a  guide,  than  man's 
judgment  of  consequences.  We  believe  that  an  infidel  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  to  result  from  the  doing  of  political  duty,  has 
brought  us  into  our  greatest  national  danger,  and  that,  an  im- 
mediate and  trustful  performance  of  that  duty,  will  do  most  to 
extricate  us. 

Looking  calmly  at  the  greatest  dangers  foretold  by  the  timid, 
looking  rationally  at  probabilities,  or  looking  simply  at  the  duties 
plainly  before  us  in  the  way  of  administering  our  government 
according  to  its  constitution  and  laws,  we  can  arrive  at  but  one 
conclusion,  satisfactory  to  reason,  or  at  all  becoming  a  great,  wise, 
free,  God-fearing,  and  maii-loving  people,  or  accordant  with  our 
past  history,  or  with  our  professed  confidence  in  the  government 
of  our  choice ;  and  that  is,  for  our  government  to  go  strongly  and 
confidently  forward,  as  it  has  for  seventy  years,  leaving  those  who 
may  attempt  to  oppose  it,  whoever  or  wherever  they  may  be,  to 
go  down  before  a  necessity  of  the  age,  infinitely  greater  and 
stronger  than  any  which  they  can  pretend  to  represent. 

The  duty  of  this  people  and  of  this  nation  in  this  crisis,  cannot 
innocently  be  evaded.  Considerations  of  immediate  ])ccuniary 
thrifb,  desire  for  peace  at  any  price,  an  overmastering  horror  of 
blood-shed,  are  no  excuse  for  national  dereliction  ;  and  certainly 
our  position  in  the  world,  and  in  the  world's  history,  will  afford 
us  no  peculiar  exemption  now,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  require 
us,  by  every  consideration  that  can  be  addressed  to  a  great  nation, 
and  to  reasonable  and  brave  men,  to  act,  confidently  and  fear- 
lessly, the  part  assigned  us.  The  American  revolution  was  the 
beginning  of  a  political  system,  the  conduct  of  which  is  now  in 
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our  liauds,  and  its  great  and  ultimate  purposes  are  still  unaccom- 
plished. How  great  and  excellent  a  system  it  is,  and  also  liow  it 
is  fitted  and  expected  to  secure  the  public  safety  and  happiness, 
are  well  shown  in  the  clear  language  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  quoted  near 
the  beginning  of  this  essay.  Republicanism  in  every  State,  the 
rational  control,  by  the  people,  of  their  political  affairs,  undis- 
tur])ed  by  force  or  violence,  with  full  sway  for  all  moral  influences, 
guaranteed  by  the  general  government,  is  the  system  which  our 
fathers  established,  which  the  world  has  admired,  and  we  have 
so  long  used  and  enjoyed,  and  of  which,  even  Mr.  Calhoun  de- 
clarecl,  "the  Federal  Constitution  and  Government  will  stand, 
more  durable  than  brass,  an  everlasting  monument  of  their  wis- 
dom and  patriotism." 

We  have  shown  that  this  republican  system  is  not  in  practical 
operation  in  the  Slave  States,  that  another  system,  hostile  to  re- 
publicanism, has  usurped  the  political  power  in  those  States,  that, 
aware  of  the  antagonism  between  itself  and  our  republican  sys- 
tem, it  has  determined  to  seek  its  own  preservation  at  the  expense 
of  a  revolution  that  shall  destroy  our  republican  system.  Per- 
formance of  the  duty  which  we  have  pointed  out,  of  resisting  this 
aggression  promptly  and  with  strong  hands,  if  need  be,  to  the  ut- 
most of  our  national  power  and  resources,  prepares  the  way  for 
the  restoration  of  republicanism  in  every  State  in  the  Union ;  thus 
securing  the  harmony  of  our  system,  and  complying  with  a  fun- 
damental provision  of  our  Constitution. 

Slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  States  at  the  formation  of  our  Con- 
stitution, is  not  to  be  attacked  by  our  general  government,  how- 
ever great  may  be  the  provocation  ;  but  slavery,  organizing  as  a 
national  power,  and  advancing  to  the  overthrow  of  republicanism, 
and  the  destruction  of  our  government,  must  be  resisted  and  at- 
tacked, without  hesitation  and  without  compromise,  by  the  gov- 
ernment which  it  would  destroy.  To  say  that  it  cannot  live  under 
our  Constitution  as  it  is,  to  say  that  it  is  in  danger  of  extinction 
from  the  advancing  power  and  influence  of  republicanism  in  the 
States,  is  no  justification  for  its  rebellion.  It  has  no  right  to 
live  a  single  moment,  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  longer  than 
it  can  live  there,  with  republicanism.  Ours  is  a  republican  Union 
and  Constitution ;  not  a  slavery  Union  and  Constitution.  Ee- 
I  ublieanism  is  guaranteed  in  every  State  ;  slavery  is  not  guaran- 
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teed  in  a  single  State  ;  and  no  administration  of  our  general  gov- 
ernment can,  withont  becoming  forsworn,  forego  its  duty  to  pre- 
serve our  republican  system  in  every  State.  If,  therefore,  slavery 
is  right,  when  it  alleges  that  it  cannot  safeh-  live  under  our  repub- 
lican system  of  government — under  our  Constitution  as  it  is,  and 
in  the  same  States  witli  republicanism,  then  the  time  has  come 
for  it  to  piepare,  becomingly,  for  its  dissolution  ;  for  republicanism 
must,  certainly,  live,  and  not  die. 

Suppose  that  this  be,  in  reality,  the  case — and  we  have  already 
more  than  intimated  our  belief  that  it  is — it  strengthens,  rather 
than  weakens,  the  solemn  obligations  resting  on  our  government 
and  its  administration,  to  maintain  our  system  now,  and  to  resist 
revolution,  to  the  utmost  of  our  national  power.  If  slaver^',  in  the 
Slave  States,  begins  to  feel  the  reins  of  power  slipping  in  its 
palsied  hands,  how  disastrous  it  would  be  for  the  republican 
people  of  those  States,  numbers  of  whom  have  watched,  and 
waited,  and  struggled  long,  if,  through  the  pusillanimity  of  our 
general  government,  slavery  should  be  permitted  to  extort  a 
new  lease  of  power,  by  forcing  on  a  revolution  for  this  express 
purpose  ! 

If,  as  we  have  all  learned,  undoubtingly  to  believe,  republican- 
ism be  the  best  form  of  government  for  man,  and  our  federative 
system  the  best  practical  form  of  republicanism,  whait  precious 
hopes  of  the  people,  in  the  Slave  States,  and  of  the  people  who 
shall  hereafter  be  in  those  States,  in  all  time,  what  hopes,  too,  of 
the  good  and  the  free,  everywhere,  —  aye,  and  of  the  oppressed, 
everywhere,  depend,  now,  on  the  performance,  by  our  general 
government,  of  its  simple,  constitutional  duty ;  the  duty  of  self- 
preservation,  and  therein,  the  constitutional  duty  of  guaranteeing 
republicanism  in  every  State  ! 

The  revival  of  republicanism  in  the  Slave  States,  will  naturally, 
perhaps  necessarily,  follow  the  defeat  of  the  revolution  prepared 
and  urged  on  by  slavery ;  and  then,  in  those  States,  gag-law  and 
Lynch-law,  will  give  way  to  common-law,  and  statute-law,  and 
vigilance  committees  be  superceded  by  civil  authorities.  In  the 
language  (^f  Mr.  Calhoun:  —  ''Violence  and  revolution  or  physi- 
cal force,  as  the  means  of  change,"  will  be  "  excluded  "  there, 
and  the  '"  doors  "  opened  — ''  never  again  to  be  closed  —  for  the 
free  and  full  operation  of  all  the  moral  elements  in  favor  of 
change."     "  The  liberty  of  the  press  —  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
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debate — tlie  trial  hj  jury — the  privilege  o)!  haheai^t  corjms  — 
and  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  together  and 
petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances,"  "put  under  the  sacred  guar- 
antee of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  secured  to  the  citizens 
against  the  power,  both  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments," 
will  become  real  and  practical  —  "if  the  Federal  Government 
shall  do  its  duty  under  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  by  thus 
promptly  suppressing  physical  force  as  an  element  of  change." 

Republicanism  in  the  Free  States  also  depends,  probably,  on 
the  preservation  of  our  national  system.  Our  great,  strong  nation, 
has  proved  to  be  —  what  it  was  intended  —  a  perfect  wall  of 
defence,  an  overshadowing  providence,  for  the  exceedingly  free 
and  popular  republicanism  of  the  several  States.  It  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  so  in  the  future,  certainly  not  to  the  extent  it  has  been, 
if  this  great,  strong  Government  shall  now  dissolve  "like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 

Permit  the  revolution  which  slavery  has  initiated,  which  it 
certainly  intends,  and  will,  as  certainly  accomplish,  unless  it 
shall  encounter  a  superior  force,  whether  in  five  States  or  fifteen, 
and  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  American  Republic,  are  fatally 
destroyed.  The  wise  national  measures  of  all  our  statesmen,  as 
well  of  those  who  founded  our  government  as  of  those  who  have 
enlarged  -and  strengthened  it,  are,  at  once,  rendered  nugatory. 
The  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  the  southern  coast,  our  vast  Pacific 
territory,  and,  perhaps,  other  important  integral  parts  of  our 
country,  are  lost  to  us  ;  and  commercial  restrictions  and  national 
dangers  gather  in  upon  us,  with  the  rapidly  contracting  national 
size  and  strength,  involving,  most  undoubtedly,  in  the  near  future, 
the  goading  necessity  of  using  far  greater  force,  to  preserve  even 
life,  and  a  modicum  of  liberty,  than  M-ill  now  lie  required  to  pre- 
serve the  whole. 

But,  say,  with  the  authority  of  this  great  nation,  to  slavery  and 
its  revolution,  "  thus  tar  —  no  farther,"  and  republicanism,  renewed 
in  its  youth,  smiles  again,  serene  and  secure,  in  every  State. 
Slavery,  yielding  to  a  greater  necessity,  not  only  abandons  its 
aspirations  for  distinct  national  embodiment,  but  retires  from  the 
field  of  our  national  politics,  and  shields  itself,  as  it  may,  and  as 
it  was  contented  to  do,  previous  to  1840,  under  the  legislation  of 
States,  that  are  themselves  protected  from  violence  from  without 
and  from   within,  bv  the   i>:reat  and  strouir  government,  which 
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slavery,  in  its  arrog-ance,  has  aspired  to  overthrow.  Tliere,  and 
there  only,  can  the  problem  which  it  presents,  find  a  ]ieacet'ul 
solution.  What  that  solution  may  be,  we  will  not  assume  to 
declare,  but,  that  thus  this  problem  may  be  solved,  peacefully 
solved,  our  faith  in  man,  and  our  trust  in  a  Higher  Power,  will 
not  permit  us  to  doubt. 

In  the  meantime,  our  nation,  released  from  its  only  internal 
danger,  and  exempt,  as  it  long  has  been,  from  external  dangers, 
may  continue,  with  fresh  impulse,  its  grand  and  happy  career. 
It  is  a  narrow  view  that  limits  our  republican  system  to  its  present 
boundaries.  We  think  it  a  Tiai-row  view,  to  limit  it  to  North 
America — perhaps  it  is  too  narrow,  to  limit  it  to  the  continent. 
The  advantages  resulting  from  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse 
between  the  people  of  the  several  States,  are  such  as  cannot  be 
secured  under  diverse  national  governments.  One  great  source 
of  our  unexampled  national  prosperity,  is  in  our  exemption, 
among  so  many  States,  and  of  so  varied  climates  and  produc- 
tions, from  every  kind  and  degree  of  governmental  esjuonage  and 
obstruction,  in  our  exchanges  of  the  fruits  of  our  soil  and  industry. 
But  the  moral  benefits  thence  resulting,  are  still  greater,  and  alto- 
gether incalculable.  It  was  not  by  an  accident,  that,  in  former 
language,  stranger  meant  enemy.  Mutual  interests,  and  mutual 
knowledge  of  one  another,  make  friends  of  men,  and  the  national 
government  that  protects  and  encourages  such  mutual  intercourse, 
becomes  the  recognized  benefactor  of  all. 

Governmental  science,  taught  by  examples  in  the  several 
States,  is  also  making,  under  our  system,  wonderful  progress,  and 
is,  in  turn,  both  teaching  and  exemplifying  the  absurdity  of  the 
old  dogma,  that  man  is  naturally  the  enemy  of  man,  and  is  sub- 
stituting for  it,  the  christian  doctrine,  "behold,  all  ye  are  breth- 
ren." Tinder  such  a  system  it  is  no  unnatural  develojunent  — 
however  strange  i-t  may  be,  in  the  world's  history  —  the  national 
charity  that  fed  the  famishing  poor  in  Ireland,  that  springs  to  the 
aid  of  snflfering  Kansas,  and  that  even  now,  hastens  to  supply  the 
hungry  demands  of  the  people,  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
Such  things  are  the  natural  results  of  our  republican  system,  a 
system'  more  in  accordance,  than  any  that  the  world  has  before 
seen,  with  the  songs  of  the  angels,  who  declared  "peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  to  men !  " 

And  the  improvements  and  discoveries  of  the  age,  those  especi- 
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ally  relating  to  transportation  for  goods,  for  persons,  and  for 
thoughts  —  steamships,  railroads,  printing-presses,  telegraphs  — 
seem  to  be  specially- adapted  to  the  expanding  needs  and  capabil- 
ities of  our  grand  republican  system.  Other  governments  might 
well  dread  the  dangers  of  territorial  expansion.  With  their  sys- 
tems, and  with  their  means  of  conducting  them,  national  ambi- 
tion frequently  outran  their  national  ability.  To  the  harmonious 
and  efficient  action  of  our  system,  national  expansion  scarcely 
seems  to  place,  in  these  times,  .any  assignable  limits.  To  the 
exercise  of  the  few,  but  most  important  functions  of  our  General 
Government,  space  and  distance  scarcely  present  obstructions. 

"Won  by  the  observed  harmony,  large  practical  freedom,  and 
perfect  safety  of  the  States  in  our  system,  other  States  will  press 
into  the  charmed  circle ;  and,  not  by  unwilling  conquest,  but  by 
mutual  beneficial  arrangement,  and  as  fast  as  development  and 
adaptation  permit,  the  regions  north  of  us,  to  the  Pole,  and  south 
of  us,  to  the  Isthmus,  and  even  the  rich  Savannahs  watered  by 
the  Amazon  and  the  La  Plata,  may  gladly  and  happily  congre- 
gate, by  their  representatives  at  Washington,  and  derive,  from  the 
government  founded  by  our  fathers,  assured  protection,  peace, 
and  republican  liberty  and  independence.  Thus  we  have,  on  this 
continent,  "  a  congress  of  nations"  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of 
national  questions. 

The  genius  of  our  people,  extending  with  our  institutions,  will 
spread  our  improvements  over  the  continent :  and  all  will  parti- 
cipate in  the  benefits.  Varieties  of  climate  will  minister,  as  they 
ought,  to  the  people's  health,  wealth  and  happiness.  Fresh  fruits 
in  every  season,  will  be  everywhere  easily  obtained.  The  tropics 
will  be  the  hot-houses  of  the  market  gardens,  for  our  northern 
cities,  villages  and  towns  ;  and  productions  in  the  higher  latitudes, 
so  abundant  as  to  be  seemingly  useless,  will  minister  gratefully  to 
the  languid  dwellers  nearer  the  equator. 

As  our  national  power  rises,  expands  and  grows,  enterprises, 
now  seeming  absurdly  impracticable,  or  requiring  the  combined 
energies  of  great  nations,  will  become  easily  practicable  for  our 
own.  Pacific  railroads, — not  one  or  two,  but  all  that  our  millions 
of  people  will  require  and  sustain  —  will  dart  over  the  coutinent 
wherever  needed,  and  with  as  much  seeming  ease,  as  the  spider 
throws  out  its  web  on  the  breeze.  A  ship-canal  across  the  Isth- 
mus,—  not  meandering  circuitously  through  valleys,  and  .rising, 
by   means  of  locks,  over  a  summit  level,  but  broad,  level  and 
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strai.ojht,  under  the  ridge,  Irom  ocean  to  ocean — will  transport  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  With  such  lacllities,  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, Chili  and  Peru,  will  bo  nearer  to  our  political  and  com- 
mercial centers,  Washington  and  Xew-York.  practically,  and 
measuring  by  time,  than  M-as  Xew-Orleans  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Jefferson. 

These,  and  perhaps  still  greater,  and,  as  yet,  unthought  oi" 
enterprises,  successfully  accomplished,  will  attest  our  national 
power,  and  add  to  our  national  glory.  Yet,  not,  if  our  National 
Government  permits  the  revolution  to  go  on,  wJiich  slavcrrj  has  he- 
gun  ;  not,  if  it  does  not  immediately  and  effectively  use  its 
national  power,  for  national  protection,  and  fo!-  a  lasting  warning 
to  all,  that  no  real  success  can  attend  here,  violence,  anarchy  and 
rebellion.  Using  again  the  language  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  we  say  : 
"  Xo  people  ever  had  so  fair  a  start.  All  that  is  lacking  is,  that 
we  shall  understand,  in  all  its  great  and  beautiful  proportions,  the 
noble  political  structure  reared  by  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
our  ancestors,  and  to  have  the  virtue  and  the  sense  to  preserve  and 
pi'otect  it.'' 

Certain  supposed  obstacles  deserve,  perhaps,  a  passing  notice. 
It  is  said  that  the  States  which  have  "  seceded  "  will  never  humble 
themselves  by  submission.  We  have  failed  entirely,  in  one  of  our 
chief  purposes,  if  it  does  not  sufficiently  appear,  that  it  is  not 
properly  the  republican  States  of  this  Union  that  have  engaged 
in  revolution,  but  a  power  in  antagonism  to  the  republican  people 
of  those  States,  tliat  has  usurped  political  control,  and  wrongfully 
assumes  now,  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  people  and  of  the 
States.  Every  indication  is  given  by  this  power,  that  it  is  con- 
sciously a  usurper.  *  Precipitation,  terror,  violence,  and  not  the 
sober  second  thought  of  the  people,  are  what  it  relies  on.  The 
restoration  of  republican  independence  to  these  people  and  States, 
under  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  and  by  the  power  of  the 
Union,  will  not  come  to  them  in  the  shape  of  tyrannical  subjuga- 
tion, but  in  the  shape,  rather,  of  real  enfranchisement. 

In  several  of  these  States  it  is  already  known  that  a  majority 
of  the  people,  not  only  have  not  desired,  but  are  actually  opposed 
to  the  revolution  forced  on  them  by  the  usurping  power.  And  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  every  State,  with  proper  time  for  re- 
flection, and  fair  opportunity  for  the  action  of  those  '*  great  moral 
ao-ents,"  sj^oken  of  by  JNIr.  Calhoun,  the  ]-)eople  would  iiold,  with 
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gladness,  in  the  Union,  to  their  guaranteed  safety,  freedom  and 
republicanism. 

The  men  who  now  lead  on  the  revolution  in  those  States,  will, 
it  is  true,  be  compelled  to  give  way.  But  their  humiliation  in- 
volves no  humiliation  for  their  States.  Other  men  in  those  States, 
good  and  true,  will  be  found  b}^  their  people,  competent  to  lead 
in  the  wiser,  safer  and  happier  paths  of  union  and  peace.  More- 
over, people  easily  forgive  themselves,  even  when  they  have 
erred. 

Certain  it  is,  that,  in  every  State,  are  great  numbers  v)f  men, 
faithful  to  truth,  duty  and  constitutional  obligations:  and  not  even 
an  accidental  majority  against  them,  in  their  own  States  respect- 
ively, can  absolve  our  General  Government  from  the  sacred  duty 
it  owes,  to  sustain  and  vindicate  them  ;  not  indeed,  by  placing 
the  State  Governments  in  their  hands,  but  by  protecting  their 
rights  as  minorities,  in  States  in  the  Union.  If  the  purpose  of 
Constitutions  be,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  says,  to  restrain  majorities,  cer- 
tainly our  United  States  Constitution  should  now  avail  for  the 
political  salvation  of  our  loyal  ])eople  in  e\'ery  State.  Impotent 
as  these  people  are,  in  many  of  the  Shxve  States,  if  unaided,  yet, 
sustained  by  the  general  government,  they  may,  by  use  of  "  the 
moral  agencies  "  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution,  restore 
to  legitimate  action,  in  their  States,  the  republican  princi])les  of 
our  system. 

"We  have  purposely  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  in  this  expo- 
sition, the  use  of  names,  especially  of  living  political  men;  and 
gladly  would  we  close,  without  reference  to  the  political  manipu- 
lators and  their  combinations,  throughout  the  Union.  Really 
they  ought  not  to  influence  the  opinions  or  j^ctions  of  any  body, 
in  times  like  tliese.  But,  l)eing  the  cause,  both  of  unfounded 
hopes  and  of  unfounded  fears,  we  notice  them,  to  protest  against 
their  mischievous  imbecility.  Earnest  men  are  for  earnest  times, 
—  men  who  believe  in  duty  and  in  God,  not  men  who  believe  in 
sham  and  the  devil.  Political  parties,  that  survive  revolutionary 
times,  are  not  those  whose  chief  end  and  aim  it  is,  to  nurse  them- 
selves. The  party  that  survives,  is  the  one  that  finds  tlie  most 
useful  work  to  do.  In  a  crisis  like  this,  when  the  fate  of  a  conti- 
nent seems  trembling  in  the  balance,  the  petty  interests  and  am- 
bitions of  the  petty  men  who  flutter  and  buz/C  in  the  sunny  day 
of  prosperity,  should  not  l)e  ]>ormitted  to  usurj)  public  attention. 
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Plans  for  the  construction  or  reconstruction  of  parties,  are  use.ess, 
and  will  be  destitute  of  power  to  harm  tliose  who  ct"  boldly  for- 
ward in  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  patriotism,  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  enjoin. 

But  woe  to  the  men,  conspicuous  or  obscure,  who  oppose,  or 
shrink,  or  equivocate,  now  !  Xothing  can  be  more  certain,  nothing 
is  more  in  accordance  with  human  nature,  nothins"  is  more  in  ac- 
cordance  with  our  past  political  history,  than  that  the  men  who 
now  sustain  our  republican  government,  wherever  they  may  have 
been,  or  whatever  called,  heretofore,  will  be  recognized,  hereafter, 
as  safe  political  guides,  and  safe  depositories  of  political  power; 
and  that  the  men  who  now  connive,  in  any  manner  whatever, 
at  rebellion,  or  who  hesitate  or  compromise,  wherever  they  may 
now  stand,  or  whatever  honored  name  they  may  now  wear,  will 
never  outgrow  their  disgrace.  Year  by  year,  as  the  nation  re- 
cedes from  this  time  of  its  peril,  clearer  and  clearer  M'ill  become 
the  universal  consciousness  of  the  broad  distinction  between 
the  right  and  the  wrong,  as  now  presented  before  us ;  and  few, 
in  the  rising  generation  will,  in  a  few  years,  have  the  charity  to 
believe,  that  any  who  now  take  the  wrong  side,  can  possibly  be 
good  men. 

April  15.  18f.l. 
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